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Ladies’ Mantelets and Children’s 
Suits, Figs. 1-6. 

Figs. 1 and 6.—Vicocne Manterer. This 
mantelet of gray vigogne is trimmed with fringe. 
The back is laid in pleats, and trimmed with a 
bow of gros grain ribbon. 

Figs. 2 and 4.—Brack Casumere Ficuu- 
Mantitva, lined with lustring, and trimmed 


with folds’ of cashmere, black guipure lace, and | 


bows of gros grain ‘ribbon. 

Fig. 8.—Suir ror Boy rrom 3 To. 5 Yuars 
OLp. Frock and trowsers of white: coutil; 
trimfned with folds of buff linen. 

Fig. 5.—Suir ror Gert From, 15. to 17 
Years OLp, Dress of striped écru_batiste, 


Fig. 1.—Vicocnrs MANTEL- 
ET.—Bacn.—[See Fig. 6.] 








Fig. 2.— Brack Casumere Ficnu- 
MantiLtta.—Back.—([See Fig. 4.] 
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trimmed. with embroidered - strips of batiste. 
White batiste fichu. Straw hat, trimmed with 
gros grain ribbon and flowers, 





COMMON FLOWERS. 

- HAD to journey from the Atlantic coast to 
beyond the Mississippi River to learn the 
beauty of a very common flowér $ but it was well 
worth the long miles of travel. I knew that in 
Persia and in Eastern lands, where they *‘ talk 
in flowers,” they had yearly festivals called the 
** Feast! of ;Roses.;” but in a Western land, in a 
beautiful city on the Mississippi River, I was in- 
vited to a party which proved to be a feast of 





flowers. The hostess’s house was transformed 
into a garden of flowers; they shone out every 
where—ini vases and baskets, they ornamented 
stands and tables, they fitled niches, the vines 
and flowers crept around statues, they twined 
around picture cords, they clambered up the bal- 
usters, they converted doorways into triumphal 
arches, they reached out their hands and held 
back the lace window drapery, they concealed 
the wood-work of sofas and made them almést 
beds of roses. The supper table looked like the 
most exquisitely ‘arranged flower garden, and 
only when the floral covers were lifted, the del- 
icaciés of the table,were disclosed. Among all 
these decorations/there were soft, creamy white 
flowers, whose- delicate beauty and fragrance 








Fig. 3.—Surr ror Bor 
From 3 To 5 YEARS OLD. 


Fics, 





ress, at Washington. 








Fig. 4.—Buack CasHMERE Ficuv- 
MantILtita.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 


1-6,—LADIES’ MANTELETS AND CHILDREN’S SUITS. 


Fig. 5.—Suit ror Girt 
FROM 15 To 17 YEARS OLD. 


~ SINGLE COPIES TEN CENTS. 
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made me wonder where they could be gathered 
in such profusion. Many were exclaiming at 
their beauty, and some one asked the hostess 
what they were. She replied, in her grand 
way, ‘* Sambucus canadensis, named after an an- 
cient musical ‘instrument made of the wood.” 
I caught a twinkle in her eye, which told mare 
than her. words said, and coming close to a del- 
icately carved marble vase filled with. green 
leaves and the creamy white flowers, I diseover- 
ed what these rare flowers were, and I quietly 
said to. myself, ‘*Oh, gracious! they are nothing 
but elder flowers, the worthless things: that I 
have seen all my life growing uncared:for by 
the New England. fences.” It was .true’: thése 
delicate flowers that were mingled with the rar- 


~ 








Fig. 6.—VicoGNe MAnNtTet- 
ET.—Front.—[See Fig. 1. ] 
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est blossoms of the greenhouse and garden were 
only the common elder flowers; a tasteful hand 
had arranged them with their cultured sisters, 
where they seemed perfectly at home, and ac- 
cepted their surroundings as gracefully as though 
they had not been accustomed to display their 
beauty only by the rough way-side fences, with 
the birds and chipmunks to admire them, and 
the rose-bugs to revel in the great clusters of 
delicate beauty. It reminded me of Peter's vis- 
ion, and I wondered if I was in a trance, and 
heaven had opened and let down the elder flow- 
ers to me, and bade me no longer deem them 
common. 

All around us there are growing fair flowers, 
but because of their profusion we fail to appre- 
ciate their beauty. In France our little wild 
anemone is cultivated as a rare greenhouse piant, 
bat in New England it is quite uncared for, be- 
cfase so common. ‘This summer among the flo- 
ral decorations of a country church in Connect- 
icut was a vase of cream-colored flowers; they 
were greatly admired by the whole congregation, 
and many inquired their name: they were Cas- 
tanea vesca, the common chestnut flowers. 

Last spring I was riding past a poor litile 
house, where the children had transformed the 
gate posts into a fit entrance for a queen. All 
around the tops of the large posts they had placed 
rows of small bottles filled with blue violets. Ev- 
ery one looked and admired, and I shall never 
pass the house without thinking of the violets. 

I have some morning-glories that have climbed 
from the ground up two stories, ornamenting 
the verandas on their way; and now the first 
sight that greets me in the morning when the 
blinds are turned is the morning-glory flowers— 
dark blue, light blue, pink, red, buff, and white. 
Oh! Iam so glad.to see their fresh faces every 
morning! it is as good as a trip to the country. 
Loving my morning-glories so rouch, I displayed 
them one morning to a lady friend. She was 
surprised at their beauty, but added, ‘‘I glways 
thought morning-glories were niggers’ flowers.” 
I laughed at the funny idea, and remembered I 
had often seen them around very poor little 
homes, always feeling thankful that the morn- 
ing-glories were kind enough to grow so thriftily, 
and beautify the cottages of the poor; and I 
know there are many rich ones who would in- 
deed feel poor if the “ niggers’ flowers” refused 
to twine and bloom around the pillars of their 
luxurious country homes. 

No one need to complain that beautiful things 
do not grow for them, as long as there are dai- 
sies and clovers in the spring, and the whole 
troop of way-side flowers that bloom all through 
the summer and early autumn. Why should 
we long for rare flowers, when by studying close- 
ly the humble way-side blooms we can find such 
marvels of beauty unfolded to us? A dish of red 
and white, clovers with the green leaves taste- 
fully arranged, or in the autumn thé purple as- 
ters and golden-rod, of which poets sing, is a fit 
ornament for a palace or the poorest cottage. 
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BLESSINGS IN DISGUISE. 


T is a wise French proverb which 
declares that if we can not have what 

we \like, it is well to like what we have. 
The \cheerfulest seeker after the soul of 
good in things evil is apt to rail a little at 
our climate. To have a belated frost prowl- 
ing about in the middle of June, laying his 
chilly hand on your glowing coleus bed, 
and tweaking your unsuspecting pease and 
beans by\the ear, as it were, is exaspera- 
ting. And before that invasion from the 
poles has been fairly repelled, to find all 
the forees of the tropics gathered in your 
door-yard—the fieriest javelins of the sun 
filling the air, the mercury for a week to- 
gether content among the nineties—tends to 
an active disbelief in the eternal fitness of 
things; so that if there be any clear com- 
ions for this afflictive dispensation, it 

is certainly the part of wisdom to find them. 
It has been said that the pangs of the 
toothache may be much alleviated, if not 
overcome, by sustained reflection on the 
fact that our earth could not send a cannon- 
ball to the fixed stars in less than nine 





millions of years, those orbs maintaining the 
bomb-proof distance of thirty-eight mill- 
ions of millions of miles. Rightly regarded, 
therefore, an individual toothache more or 
less in a universe so vast is, of course, an 
indiscernible accident. In like manner, seen 
from the levels of modern science, our cli- 
matic unpleasantnesses assume such propri- 
ety that the Shepherd of Salisbury Plain 
need no longer remain a unique example 
of contentment with whatever weather be- 
falls. 

These days of July and August, for in- 
stance, make the grasshopper a burden. 
Through the hot, dry noons the locust 
chirps in the dusty leaves; but other signs 
of life seem there none. If we have fled to 
the country for the touch of the dewy-fin- 
gered wind floating from ferny forests, we 
are blistered with a sirocco, or we faint in 
a breathless calm. If we have lingered in 
town for the comfort.of high ceilings and 
bath-rooms and sequestration from seciety, 
the central fires seem to have reached the 
surface, and to shrivel the very walls of our 
chambers. Great clouds heap themselves 
up in the west day after day, promising the 
succor of rain, and no rainfalls. It is Egypt 
reproduced in America. 

If there be any philter to make us love 
this climate, it is “ adversity’s sweet milk, 
philosophy.” Hot regions, let us remember, 
nourished the first civilizations. Their mid- 
day languors, it is true, forbid exertion, but 
at morning and evening the brain is alert, 
the blood kindles, attainment seems easy. 
The fertile soil, the power of solar radiation, 
multiply wealth. Under these eenditiens 
the earliest highly developed seeieties. gnew. 

But in a damp heat such mental andi phys- 
ical activity is impossible. ‘The. normal 
evaporation of the body is with difficulty 
carried on when the air is already loaded 
with moisture. All the tissues are relaxed 
for want of tonic excitement. The inter- 
mittent lassitude and worthlessness which 
“muggy” days entail on us are the perpet- 
ual estate of the tropical islander, for in- 
stance, or the “blameless Ethiop.” Facile, 
cheerful, mild, he may be, but energetic he 
can not become. 

The conquering races in the struggle for 
existence have sprung, therefore, from the 
hot, dry climates. That great rainless area 
which includes Northern Africa, Arabia, 
Persia, and Thibet must not only have been 
the cradle of the race, but the theatre of its 
development for unknown ages. In Amer- 
iea, Mexico, Central America, and Peru had 
achieved great progress while the rest of 
the continent lay sunk in barbarism. 

But though civilization must begin where 
all the powers of nature consent to the ex- 
periment, change, migration, and constant 
struggle are the conditions of its growth 
and continuance. A powerful race over- 
running India, possessing China, had estab- 
lished great empires therein before the dawn 
of history. But these. lands were isolated 
by natural barriers from all others. Their 
kindly climate lavished gifts. The peoples, 
therefore, cut off from communication with 
their kind, not driven forth by want, forgot 
the impulse of advancement, suffered an ar- 
rested development, finally found it sinful 
to leave their native land, er te admit the 
profane foreigner. While these vast powers 
thus loitered in their path, other hordes 
from the same cradle-land descended upon 
Europe, to find life in that ungentle climate 
a constant struggle with natural forces, and 
a constant warfare with man. Inch by inch, 
year by year, tribe by tribe, now losing 
ground here, now gaining there, eivilization 
made its conquests, ever growing, ever re- 
fining, ever creeping westward. When Eu- 
rope had grown teo narrow, it was fain to 
leap across: the unknown sea, and try a yet 
grander experiment in a yet broader field. 

Here again it found that tonic climate 
which, gave the primitive man such vigor 
that the miasms of the eontinent and the 
vapors of dripping England could not sub- 
due his spirit, which bent all things to his 
ends. Every where in the North, at least, 
the American has an intensity, a “go,” 
which he does not inherit from his ancestry 
in Ergland,in Holland,in Germany. And 
on the rainless Pacific slope and in the 
light air of Colorado and Nevada the hu- 
man animal seems to become a sort of bat- 
tery, full charged and ever playing. That 
satisfaction with which, on Fourths of July, 
we announce the illimitable nature of our 
destiny, and the undoubted intentions of 
Nature in setting us down here, may there- 
fore have its root in the sober fact that our 
climate is in itself a most potential factor 
of the anticipated product. 

And if any discontented soul admits the 
necessity of our summer grill, but doubts the 
providential nature of the winter freezing, 
there is balm for him also in this scientific 
Gilead. For the development of our emo- 
tional and active nature we must dwell 
with the volatile eighties and nineties of 
the thermometric scale for weeks of every 
year. But fainly to get at our reflective 





and moral qualities the only thing is an in- 
timate living with those small figures about 
the shrinking zero. Those nations which 
experience only warmth will be found im- 
provident, impulsive, brilliant, perhaps, but 
not studious, swift in quarrel, untrustwor- 
thy, forcible but fickle, and unpatriotic. 
Since nature does all things for them, they 
are not compelled to exercise prudence, 
forethought, thrift. In this easy-going life 
all hard work becomes onerous. Impulse 
takes the place of reason, and a headlong 
thinker is naturally a pugnacious defender 
of those rotions whose only value is that 
they belong to himself. Not specially at- 
tached to place, because all places are alike 
lovely and habitable, too ungoverned to 
recognize the moral value of government, 
or to be ready to pall equally with his fel- 
lows, he can not be patriotic in the large 
sense.: 

It is the mem who must carefully compel 
the abundanee of summer to fill the mea- 
greness of winter, who must circumvent the 
rigors of elimate with multiplied contriv- 
ances for health and comfort, who must put 
so much thought and care and time and cost 
into the daily life that the place where it 
is lived becomes better than any other, who 
develep patriotism. It is they to whom win- 
ter brings time for reading and reflection, 
whese faculties, strengthened by the strug- 
gle for existence, apply themselves to the 


| settlement of moral questions, if not con- 
| seiously, yet not the less really. 


As a rule, Southern nations have develop- 
ed taste and artistic genius; Northern na- 


, tions patriotism, the power of hard think- 


ing, and the domestic virtues. But the 
extraordinary facility of transportation in 
the United States puts all climates, one may 
say, at every man’s disposal; so that South- 
erner and Northerner are each to be affect- 
ed by influences proper to the other, while 
Yankee and Californian must, to some ex- 
tent, share traits and development. If, how- 
ever, sustained heat evolves one set of vir- 
tues, and continued cold another, we dwell- 
ers in this intemperate zone, just escaping 
frost to gasp in fires, may hope to develop 


the model man on exhibition at our Bi-Cen- 


tennial. And to whatever comfort may be 
derived from the reflection that we thus 
point the moral and adorn the tale of sei- 
enee this perspiring generation is certainly 
entitled. 





SUMMER BREAKFASTS. 


HERE is nothing that forms a more im- 
portant part of the great science of 
housekeeping than the appearance of the 
table ; and of all the tables, the breakfast 
table, with which the day begins, is the one 
to take the lead. 

The art of decorating the banquet board. 
‘was carried by the ancients to an absurd 
degree of luxury; but it was not the break- 
fast table that they decorated, for, sooth to 
say, they had none. In their day the mis- 
tress of the average household made no 
evening visit to a kitchen, and consulted 
with no despotic,cook there as to the con- 
stitution of the next day’s early meal, learned 
whether any thing left from to-day could 
be made over for to-morrow, whether there- 
was still enough on the ham bone to season. 
the omelet, whether salad or cresses would. 
eke out the main-stay of the meal. In their 
day there was no interdict against starting 
an unpleasant topic of talk before the fast: 
was broken—it would have put chains on. 
the tongue for a long while; in their day 
there was no lecture from the master of the: 
house concerning a better way to make cof-- 
fee than that way, no grow] over the tough-: 
ness of steak or the heaviness of bread, nor’ 
petulance from the mistress, worn out with. 
a sleepless night, yet competled by propri-: 
ety to give attendance here. The master 
was up and away, munching a fig, or a 
bunch of raisins, or a bit of juicier fruit in 
its season, standing at some stall, or else 
from his hand as he went along; and on the 
whole, the old Roman, with that light morn-- 
ing refection, was as sturdy a fellow as 
though he had been stuffed with ham and 
eggs, with chops and potatoes and hot rolls. 
Our colder climate, indeed, may necessitate: 
the greater supply of fuel early in the day ;. 
but the Roman housekeeper must have had 
an infinitely easier time of it than the mod- 
ern one has. 

But since we can not revert to the cus-- 
toms of that era, and probably would not: 
even if we could, since we have breakfast,. 
is it not advisable to have it after the best: 
manner possible, and to relieve the gross- 
ness of the act of eating by the charm of 
the accompaniments? In winter, of course,. 


people of limited means must be limited. 


both in the furnishing and the adorning of 
their tables, since the market itself is lim-- 
ited, and only the wealthy can afford, the: 
grace of many flowers, for instance, at that 
season. . 

But, in summer, the whole world is be- 
fore us, as we may say, where to choose ; 





and indifference is the only excuse for a 

dull and common-looking table, unrelieved 

by any departure from the standard heav- 

iness of the dishes that seem to rule the 

year. In summer, when parsley enough for 

a week’s use is to be had for a few cents, if 

it is not in your own garden, when a vine 

to twist round the dish or round the mat 

on which the dish rests is growing on any 

wall, when every sod of the earth about the 

door is aspiring to the sunshine in blade or 
blossom, and a handful of common white- 

weed daisies, buttercups, and clover is am 
ornament fit for a king’s table, it would 

seem as though nothing were easier than: 
to make the table look as though it were 
dressed for a festival. And is not break- 
fast a festival indeed? Where should there 
be found a sweeter or a happier one than 
that re-assembling of the family once more, 
spared from all the dangers of the night, 

sickness and sudden death, that sublime 
confidence in the safety of the universe 
through the dark and unwatched hours an- 
swered by safety, meeting in the morning 
refreshed and ready to begin the day in 
health and spirits! Our Christmases, our 
New - Years, our Independence - days, are 
festivals, to be sure, on a greater scale; but 
the unbroken gathering of the family every 
morning is a festival no less that needs its 
own celebration. But how often does it re- 
ceive it? One by one, in the average house- 
hold again, the family straggle down to a 
sodden-looking breakfast from which what 
little freshness it once had has departed, 
still perhaps faintly contending with sleep, 
poorly dressed, not always in the best of 
tempers, prepared to find fault, taking up 
this and that dish with dissatisfaction, and 
making at last, in spite of all, a breakfast 
for a laboring-man, warming up perhaps 
into a pleasant mood with the second round 
of coffee, but never soothed to that mood, if 
need be, by the very first glance at the 
board adorned for their coming, the flower 
in the vase like a benison itself, the butter 
on lettuce or grape-vine leaf, the cucumber. 
shaved thin and crisp on ice. 

It is a singular thing that we value so lit- 
tle the adornment of the table as to consider 
it a labor, and an unnecessary one. If we 
really held it as a thing of moment, we 
should think it no more hardship to run out 
to the garden and bring in a handful of 
roses with the dew on them, or later a flame 
of nasturtium sprays, than to take a cup 
from the shelf. If one has the simplest 
breakfast to be thought of, these objects of 


| beauty seem to tell the story that one would 


gladly do better were better attainable, and 
has done the best possible with the material 
at hand. 

It is a thousand pities, after all, if we let 
the ancients, who in the midst of their lux- 
uries were half barbarians, outdo us-in so 
small a matter as the decoration of a table; 
yet doubtless there was a sumptuous beau- 
ty about their banquets that our most civ- 
ilized efforts fail to reach. We read in Cro- 
Ly’s description of the embroidered couches, 
themselves striking objects, that “allowed 
the ease of position at once delightful in 
the relaxing climates of the South, and ca- 
pable of combining with every grace of the 
human figure. At a slight distance the ta- 
ble, loaded with plate glittering under a 


* profusion of lamps,.and surrounded by 


couches thus covered by rich draperies, was 
like a central source of light radiating in 
broad shafts of every brilliant hue. The 
wealth of the patricians, and their inter- 
course with the Greeks, made. them masters 
of the first performances of the arts. Cop- 
ies of the most famous statues and groups 
of sculpture in the precious metals, trophies 
of victories, models of temples, were min- 
gled with vases of flowers and lighted per- 
fumes. Finally, covering and closing all, 
was a vast scarlet canopy which combined 
the groups beneath to the eye, and threw 
the whole into the form that a painter would 
leve.” 

Of course nothing of this magnificence 
is cited for every-day use—certainly not 
among the majority of us. But it is odd 
that even in our occasional attempts on the 
large scale of wealthy banqueting and pub- 
lic festivity we seldom succeed in arranging 
things in this picturesque light, so that the 
‘most trivial description of it becomes like 
something we see bodily with all its splen- 
did tints before our eyes on the canvas. 
With our flat mirrors, our épergnes and tiny 
fountains, our bedded flowers, our gald and 
silver and china and glass, we sometimes 
make a brilliant scene, but one, neverthe- 
less,out of which no artist could produce 
an effective picture, and which, compared 
to this old Roman banquet; is like patch- 
work beside a painting. 

Nobody, however, expects or wishes such 
spectacular effects in daily domestic life ; 
and all we demand there is that the abso- 
lutely necessary neatness of clean damask 
and whole china shall be varied and empha- 
sized by the dish of flowers, the dish of 
fruit, the vines about the bowl of broken 
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ice, and adjuncts kindred to these. Fruit 
upon the breakfast table is like sunshine in 
the room; and it seems to us that a break- 
fast of oatmeal and cream, eaten from a ta- 
ble ornamented with vari-colored dishes and 
with flowers and grass, would be of more 
service both to body and soul than a board- 
ing-house breakfast eaten from a table so 
uninviting that we are glad to get away 
from it. 

After all, it is to most of us of not half so 
much importance what the viands are on 
that breakfast table as what the surround- 
ings are. We have been told by a guest at 
that board that the famous breakfasts of 
the poet Rocers consisted of tea, two kinds 
of bread,a tiny dish of shredded ham at 
either end of the table; and after the com- 
pany were seated, a servant went round ask- 
ing each individual if he would have an 
egg, and if he would it was boiled for him, 
and if he wouldn’t it was not; and to this 
breakfast dukes and duchesses and princes 
of the blood royal, poets, bankers, soldiers, 
singers, BYRON, Moore, and all the clan of 
genius gladly sat down, fully aware, on that 
occasion at least, that a contented mind is 
a continual feast. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
GIRLS’ DRESSES. : 


HERE are few novelties to record for chil- 

dren’s dresses, but several improvements of 
designs already popular have been noted. The 
picturesque sailor suit and the neat kilt dress 
have undergone modifications, and sometimes 
the marked features of both these suits are com- 
bined in the same dress. For instance, sea-side 
and autumn dresses of dark navy blue or of 
black flannel are made with kilt skirts formed, 
in true Highland fashion, of pleats that extend 
from the belt to the hem, pressed flatly, and 
meant to be kept in shape their entire length. 
The basque is fastened behind with a fly for but- 
ton-holes, and thus the buttons are concealed.” 
In front a vest of light blue cashmere is set in, 
with a lap down the middle, on which buttons 
are placed, giving the effect of being fastened in 
front. ‘This pleases the ‘little women” by giv- 
ing their dresses the appearance of being but- 
toned in front, and at the same time deprives 
them of the opportunity of frequently unbutton- 
ing their dresses, as is their childish habit. ‘This 
pretty ps 3 basque has pockets behind, is bound 
on the edge, and trimmed with two or three 
straight rows of blue soutache. There is no 
over-skirt.. A jacket to be added for out-of- 
doors is loose and half-long, has a square sailor 
collar, and is also trimmed with binding and 
braid. ‘Two silvered anchors are on the collar, 
and the small round buttons up the front are 
also washed with silver and stamped with anch- 
ors. ‘To be worn with this is a white Panama 
hat, with navy blue ribbon band around the 
crown. The shape is something between that 
of the sailor hat and the Rabagas. The wide 
brim is slightly curled, and its edges are not 
bound. ’ 

Another suit which is being made up in the 
furnishing houses for fall wear will serve as a 
model for mothers who are preparing their daugh- 
ters’ outfits for school. This is made of camel’s- 
hair serge, merino, or empress cloth of the 
brown shades that are now in fashion for young 
girls. It is designed for girls from four to four- 
teen years of age, and is made of two shades of 
brown. The handsomest suits are of camel’s- 
hair, trimmed with rows of soutache and gros 
grain ribbon bows. ‘The kilt skirt shows both 
shades of the color; the plain front is light 
brown, and on each side of it are four dark 
pleats, then four light ones, and so on all around 
the skirt; dark brown bows are down the mid- 
dle of the front. The basque is fastened behind 
like that just described; the middle of the back 
and the vest are light; the side bodies-are dark ; 
the sleeves are dark, with light cuffs. The trim- 
mings are three rows of dark soutache braid and 
a binding of silk braid. ‘A long loose sacque of 
simple and graceful shape is to be added for the 
street. This is made entirely of the dark shade, 
is merely corded on the edge, has pockets be- 
hind, and is fastened by three long-looped bows 
in front. 

The Gabrielle dress remains in favor notwith- 
standing the introduction of novelties, It is 
made up in its original simple shape in plain 
cambric, linen lawn, and gray linen for ordi- 
nary use, and in elaborately trimmed piqués 
with much embroidery, or nansook covered with 
lace, for dress occasions, Gray linen Gabrielles 
are trimmed with bias bands piped on each edge 
with white ; a belt of the same has a little basque 

_ attached that has the effect of an over-skirt, and 
may be worn or omitted at pleasure. Those for 
a child of two years cost $1 75. Linen lawn 
Gabrielles, white dotted, or striped with blue, 
crimson, black, or brown, are trimmed with lit- 
tle fluted flounces of the material, and are very 
cool and durable dresses. 

Skirts of girls’ dresses are of medium length, 
falling below the knee, yet showing much of the 
colored stockings that are now worn with all 
dresses, even with white. A piqué Gabrielle 
with a brown sash tied low on the hips, plain 
brown stockings, or else brown and white striped 
stockings, and a cottage cap of lace trimmed with 
brown bows, is fashionable summer and autumn 
dressing for small girls. Rose or blue sash rib- 
bons are sold for about half the price now asked 
for sombre brown, and are bought by mothers 
who like bright colors for their little ones, no 
matter what the fashion may be. 

Braid will be much used for trimming chil- 





* 
dren’s wool dresses for the fall and winter. This 
is not put on,in elaborate floral and vine pat- 
terns, but simply forms a border or rows of many 
straight linese Sometimes the wide ‘litan braid 
will be used alone; in other cases it will be mixed 
with soutache. Another favorite pattern is that 
of a curled row of soutache with one or two 
straight rows on each side. 


BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


Suits for small boys are trimmed with rows of 
very small buttons and of narrow braid. Dark 
blue cloth, gray Thibet, and black twilled 
‘*worsteds” are used for suits that will be worn 
late in the autumn. For the present season 
white or blue flannel and shepherd’s check are 
most used. ‘The handsomest sailor suits are of 
white flannel, trimmed with blue soutache. They 
have the regular sailor blouse and short trowsers. 
A single row of blue braid is around the square 
collar, on the cuffs, down the front hem of the 
blouse, and on the outside seam of the trowsers. 
A leaf is outlined with braid on the breast pock- 
et, and there are chevrons on the sleeves. A 
dark blue ribbon sailor knot is at the throat, and 
silver buttons with anchors upon them fasten the. 
blouse. Price $8. There are also pretty suits 
of gray linen made in sailor fashion, trimmed 
with inch-wide bands of black or blue cashmere 
edged with white braid. This band trims the 
collar, cuffs, and the outer seam on each leg of 
the short knee pantaloons. Price $5 50. A 
cluster of six or eight small buttons is placed at 
the end of the outside seam of the. trowsers, but 
there are no button-holes, as the seam is closed 
and the pantaloons fit the knee closely. More 
dressy suits, with the blouse long enough to cov- 
er the hips, are made of shephérd’s check, which 
is fine twilled wool in black and white pin-head 
checks. A loose belt of the material is fastened 
on by straps on the sides. The edges are bound 
with black silk braid. White pearl buttons fasten 
the blouse. Price $8. 

The newest kilt suits for boys are of black 
worsted coating precisely like the twilled cloths 
worn by gentlemen. ‘These have pretty little 
jackets, with separate vests that are made with 
two points in front, and are trimmed with black 
soutache and small buttons. Suits of gray Thibet 
cloth have brown buttons and braid. Very hand- 
some kilt suits of gray cloth have two rows of 
gilt buttons—bullet-shape—down the front of the 
skirt, instead of the Highland bows formerly 
placed there. Navy blue cloth kilt suits are 
trimmed with black buttons and braid. Deep 
square collars of white linen are worn with these 
suits, and the neck-tie is a narrow cravat of 
folded white lawn, such as gentlemen wear. 

Boys’ hats are of Milan straw, with high 
crowns and curled brim. They are white, 
brown, or black, and have bands of blue or 
black ribbon. 

LADIES’ FASHIONS. 

A new round hat introduced late in the sea- 
son is of English straw, and is named after an 
English actress. It has a high crown sloping 
narrow toward its top, where it is flat, instead 
of being pointed as in the Alpind shape; the 
edge of the narrow brim is turned up all around. 
The trimming is a scarf veil of dark blue, black, 
or gray tissue, or else it is of plaid silk to match 
the costume with which it is worn. This is not 
as generally becoming as the French walking 
hat or the popular toque ; indeed, its sole merit 
is its novelty. 


BRAIDED CAMEL’S-HAIR OVER DRESSES. 


Ladies just returned from Paris are provided 
with autumn wraps and over dresses of black or 
brown camel’s-hair almost covered with many 
parallel rows of Titan braid. The wrap is a 
sacque nearly fitted behind and loose in front, 
even all around, or else shorter behind, and bor- 
dered with three or four rows of rough-looking 
woolen braid, said to be made of the same fleece 
used in making the camel’s-hair of the dress. 
Wide and narrow rows are used together. Some- 
times the seams are followed by lengthwise rows; 
the only rule apparent is that these rows must 
be straight (or, rather, not curled) and parallel. 
Heavy braid fringe trims the edge of the jacket, 
also the collar. The over-skirt has an apron so 
deep that the lowest flounce on the front of the 
lower skirt is concealed. This apron is covered 
by horizontal rows of braid in clusters of narrow 
soutache, separated by single rows of Titan braid 
that is at least an inch wide. The back is long, 
simply draped, and the edge is finished by fringe. 
The effect is warm and heavy, but these gar- 
ments are not as heavy as those lately worn with 
jet beads all over them. Mantillas like those 
illustrated in Bazar No. 17, Vol. VIII., are also 
made of camel’s-hair and richly braided. The 
newest jackets have pockets behind, with a gros 
grain ribbon bow stuck on each pocket. 


IMPORTED SKIRTS, + 


Ready-made skirts of silk, fine woolens, and 
cambric are largely imported; they are well 
made, stylishly trimmed, and are far cheaper 
than those made to order here. ‘The latest nov- 
elty among these is skirts of plain black, navy 
blue, or violet cambric glazed in imitation of 
silk; they are trimmed with three or four gath- 
ered flounces that are prettily scalloped with 
white x tin: | done by machine. ‘They cost 
$5 and upward, and are worn with white or 
écru over dresses. Glazed percale of shades to 
match may also be bought to finish the complete 
suit. 

BLACK FAILLE WRAPS. 

Sacques, jackets, and long cloaks of black 
faille or of Sicilienne will be the popular wraps 
for autumn. They will be made of simple 
shapes, and richly trimmed with thread lace ar- 
ranged in jabots and cascades down the front 
and back, and in full frills on the edge. Later 
in the season the trimming will be removed, and 


. 





the garment will be lined with squirrel-lock fur. 
These wraps were worn last winter by ladies of 
fashion, and will be generally adopted next sea- 
son. 


FALL TRIMMINGS. 


Quantities of pleatings, many rows of lustre- 
less braids, and fringes are predicted by French 
journals as the fashionable trimmings for fall 
and winter dresses. ‘The pleatings are all turn- 
ed one way, but are in clusters, being separated 
by a single wide pleat. The braids we have al- 
ready described. Fringes are exceedingly elabo- 
rate, having netting, tassels, balls, and crimped 
braid all combined. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co.; and ARNoLp, 
ConstTaBLe, & Co, 





PERSONAL. 


Tue trustees of the Peasopy fund for the poor 
of London are doing a notable work. They have 
spent some $2,000,000, and have nearly $3,000,000 
still remaining, and have erected blocks of mod- 
el tenement-houses in Blackfriars, Southwerk, 
Bermondsey, Shadwell, Spittalfields, and Chel- 
sea, which will @ecommodate about 1400 fami- 
lies. The average rent of each dwelling is about 
ninety-eight cents per week. 

—It is pleasant to know that Trusner & Co., 
of London, have just published volumes two and 
three of translations of the Chinese classics, by 
James Leer, D.D., comprising the Life and 
Works of Mencius, and The She King, or book of 
ancient Chinese poetry. MENOIUS was a supe- 
rior person, 

—Miss Nrxon, daughter of Judge Nrxon, of 
the United States District Court at Trenton, 
New Jersey, won a boat-race a few days since 
of a quarter of a mile over two competitors of 
her sex. Time, 2 min. 7 sec. 

—Captain BoyTon is resting on his laurels in 
England. He was lately a lion at a large garden 
7 given by Sir Joun Bennett to the Lord 

ayor of London. The captain is a sinewy, 
tough-looking man of about thirty-five, with a 
large round forehead and a thin but pronounced 
under face. He is decidedly tanned, and in- 
deed he appeared to have a rather water-logged 
appearance. He seems to be a great favorite 
with newspaper men. 

—M. Tusrs said fifty years ago to the late M. 
De Remvsat, ‘I will never do any thing without 
you,” and he kept his word. Twice he came to 
gary and twice he called M. De Remusat to 

is side. A man of wit, a man of talent, a man of 
eloquence, he was a French character of the nine- 
teenth century, not sharing the radiance of the 
great historic figures, but rather the demi-tones 
of those celebrities who survive through their 
actions and their works. M. De Remusat was 
not one of those who aspire to power and to lit- 
erary renown through a vulgar vanity. He be- 
lieved that there was something g to do and 
good to say, and such things he has done and 
said. It would be well if the avenues of politics 
and literature were fuller of such men. ‘It may 
be said,” writes ArszNE Houssayg, “that I am 
not disinterested in speaking of M. De Remvsat. 
A long time ago he asked the king to give me 
the cross for my History of the Highteenth ury. 
I never knew him till I went to thank him. I 
found him the most courteous of gentlemen, al- 
ways more interested in others than in himself. 
He recalled to me that day a charming saying 
of M. Dg Satvanpy, to whom a suitor was say- 
ing, ‘You can not refuse me the cross, because 
every one has it.’ ‘Yes,’ cried M. De Satvan- 
7" every body has it, and every body is asking 
me for it.’”” 

—There are little romances connected with 
almost every thing, even to going up into the 
air. When the aspiring Mr. DonaLpson was 
supposed to have been killed a few days ago by 
a balloon accident in New Jersey, after he had 
ascended, there was a “future Mrs. DonaLpDson”’ 
inthe case, and it seems that this lady still lives 
in hopes of bearing and wearing the great bal- 
loonist’s name in the future. The Chicago 
Times, ey of the last balloon excitement, 
says: ‘The future Mrs. DonaLpson stood be- 
fore her window, beating a tattoo upon the pane 
with her delicate, snowy fingers, and gazing at 
the lightning as it played around the southern 
sky. ‘And what do you think? ventured the 
reporter. ‘What do I think? Why, I think 
Pll live to go up in a balloon with him some 
day myself. He'll come back, because he said 
he would ;’ and she rattled away at the window, 
and laughed sweetly as she half hid her face be- 
hind a damask curtain.’’ 

—The will of the late Saran A. Hopart, of 
Freeport, Maine, gives to the American Coloni- 
zation Society $5000; American Board of For- 
éign Missions, American Tract Society, Amer- 
ican Home Missionary Society, and American 
Bible Society, $2008 each. 

—A colossal statue of ALEXANDER VON Hum- 
BOLDT, modeled by Professor Draxkz, has been 
recently exhibited in that artist’s studio in Ber- 
lin, Lapin, By its being sent to America, 
where it is to be cast in bronze and set up in the 
International Exhibition at Philadelphia next 
year. The statue represents HUMBOLDT at about 
sixty years of age, dressed in the costume of the 
time, but with a cloak, falling in large folds, 
thrown across his shoulders. He is standing, 
holding in one hand a roll of Peper against his 
a and resting the other lightly on a large 

obe. 

“t —A gentleman connected with the Chicago 
Inter- Ocean, who recently visited and had a long 
conversation with Mrs. LINcoLN, says: ‘‘ Mrs. 
LrincoLn did spend several months at St. Charles, 
in this State, under an assumed name, and in the 
company of a society of spiritualists, but it will 
never be definitely known how much their influ- 
ence had to do with her eclipse of reason. Nor 
does any one seem to know the pock-marked 
man who called on her at her hotel, and held 
long consultations with her, but he is presumed 
to be a prominent spiritualist.” 

—The Viscount de Castilho, one of the most 
distinguished authors of Portugal, has just died 
at Lisbon at the age of sevénty-five. He was of 
high rank, and a member of the Royal Council, 

but was better known as a poet and prose writ- 
er. Among his works are his poems collected 
under the title Primavera, his translations from 
Ovip and GOETHE, and (his last poem) of SHaks- 
PEARE’S Midsummer Night's Dream, hen very 


young CasTILHo lost his sight—a circumstance 





which directed his mind to literature as a con- 
solatory occupation. Several of his best poems 
have his blindness as a theme, and strongly re- 
semble those of MILToNn, who was similarly af- 
flicted, on a similar subject. 

—Mrs. Foster, widow of the late General 
Foster, proposes to place a monument over 
the grave of her husband at Nashua, New Hamp- 
shire. It will be in the form of an obelisk, and 
a garland of laurel leaves pendent from a wall- 
flower on either side, after the antique, will be 
chiseled on the front of the obelisk, while be- 
low, in square sunken Gothic characters, will 
appear the following inscription: ‘‘To my hus- 
band, Joun Gray Foster, Lieutenant-Colonel 
United States Engineers, and Brevet Major-Gen- 
eral United States Army. Died at Nashua Sep- 
tember 2, 1874, aged fifty-one.” 

—Hon. Wiu14M E. Doper proposes to make 
Oswego his summer residence. He has offered 
Mr. F. T. CaRRINGTON $100,000 for his elegant 
new residence—Carrington Castle—in that city. 
It _is. understood that Mr. CarrineTon asks 


—Lord Everstey, late Lord Chancellor of 
England, recently presided over a meeting of 
noblemen and gentlemen at which it was re- 
solved to commission Mr. R. BELL to execute a 
bust of the late Canon Kine@sey, to be placed 
in Chester Cathedral. 

—Archbishop PurceLt publishes a card in 
the Catholic Taegraph, of Cincinnati, in reply to 
two questions which have been mooted. The 
first is whether he opposed the creation of an 
American cardinal. To this the answer is given 
that Archbishop Purce.t did not make any op- 
— The second question is, “‘ Was Arch- 

ishop PURCELL not made a cardinal because of 
his having opposed the definition of the Pope’s 
infallibility ?’ To this the answer is no; “for 
Archbishop M‘CLoskey also opposed it. He 
was one of some ten American bishops who 
signed a paper addressed to the Holy Father 
deprecating the definition, as did seventy other 
bishops.” The position of a portion of the 
American Catholic episcopate at the Vatican 
Council is thus authoritatively declared. 

—Lady BuLWER, who is said to inspire man 
of the poems of her husband, ‘‘ Owen Meredith,” 
has violet eyes, with black lashes, and an expres- 
sion of almost childish innocence. 

—Forty-five thousand dollars was the sum 
realized by Mr. GLapsTone for his knickknacks" 
and objects of virtu, the sight of which had be- 
come a bore to him, and which he summarily 
rid himself of per auctioneer. 

—“‘ Burleigh,”’ in one of his readable letters to 
the Boston Journal, says that “Mr. Stewart 
runs his store on the detective system. Each 
man feels that he is under the eye of some one 
—that he is watched—and no one disguises the 
annoyance this fact gives him. I was in the 
store one day and in conversation with an em- 
ployé. It was not a busy time, and all hands 
seemed to be ‘laying off.’ Some lounged, some 
leaned, one or two sat at the boxes. In a mo- 
ment the scene in the store changed; all came 
to ‘attention,’ sharp. No one was seen—no one 
spoke. Each man was erect; the loungers came 
to their feet; there was not an idler in the store. 
In a moment Stewart came in from his little 
coupé on the curb-stone. He spoke to no one, 
bowed to no one, seemed to recognize no one. 
He gave a sharp glance right and left, and went 
up stairs. ‘*Did-you see that glance? said the 
clerk; ‘he saw every one of us, and could tell 
what each man was doing.’ While Stewakrz re- 
mained, not a man ‘ laid off.’”’ 

—Mrs. Dr. SamueL TREDWELL, of Mineola, 
Long Island, has had the gratification of receiv- 
ing from Queen VicTorta 4 half-length portrait 
of herself, inclosed in a bronze frame, with bronze 
doprs finely wrought, bearing the words, ‘In 
recognition of the gift by Mrs. TReDWELL of an 
old family letter dated 1774, in which is a most- 
interesting description of the children of GzoReE 
IIL., written by their governess, Miss Puanta.”’ 
Mrs. TREDWELL, who is the widow of Dr. TrEp- 
WELL, of Mineola, who died in 1873, found onees 
her husband’s papers a letter written from Phil- 
adelphia in 1774 by Mrs. Mary CAMPBELL to her 
daughter, Mrs. Repecca FRazER, in which Mrs. 
CAMPBELL copied a letter from Miss Pianta, 
who was then governess in the family of King 
Grorcs III., describing the royal children un- 
der her care. The letter begins, “My dear Rz- 
BECCA, I know you love the King.” It con- 
tains a simple personal description of the six 
boys and three girls in King Gzorer’s family, 
all of them being praised for beauty and prince- 
ly gi Mrs. TREDWELL sent the letter to the 
Conon last fall, and this spring received a reply, 
dated Buckingham Palace, returning thanks for 
the letter, and advising her of the present of the 
framed photograph, which was sent through the 
British legation at Washington. 

—Some enterprising person of Cincinnati re- 
cently penetrated the country place of the Crown 
Prince of Prussia, and interviewed the old goody 
who acted as nurse to the children. The goody 
said: ‘‘The Crown Princess is good and amia- 
ble, not grand and gay enough to please the Ber- 
liners, but a true wife and mother, and I say it 
honestly. You see I am a very old woman, but 
in all my long and varied experience never have 
T seen a family of children in any situation in 
life so perfectly managed, so thoroughly well- 
bred and obedient, as the children of our Crown 
Prince. If they are conscious that they are 
princes and princesses, they never betray it by 
word or act while they are here. The youn 
Crown Prince is one of the best-hearted -_ 
ever knew, and not too proud to do any thing. 
Last summer, on a cold, raw day, her Highness 
sent down word she wished a fire. I started up 
the steps with a basket of wood. The young 
prince saw me, and taking it out of my hands, 
said, ‘Oh, that is much too heavy for you,’ ran 
up the steps with it, and placed it By the stove. 
On another occasion, seeing me move a table in 
order to take up a carpet, he said, ‘Do you want 
that down stairs ? and beforeI could remonsirate 
he rolled up the carpet, threw it over his shoul- 
der, and ran down stairs with it.”” Wesaid they 
did just such a pleasant act in Berlin last winter. 
Interrupting us, she continued: ‘‘Oh, you mean 
packing the bread in the old man’s basket? Yes, 
one of the servants told me about it. It is just 
like the boys.’? With some curiosity we in- 
quired, “Do you attribute all the good train- 
ing entirely to the mother? has the father noth- 
ing to do with it?’ ‘The Crown Prince does 
his share too. He romps and plays with the 
younger children, and reads and walks with the 
older ones, explaining to them and teaching 
them in various ways. 
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Gros Grain and Ecru Guipure Dress, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tue skirt of black gros grain is trimmed with 
ruffies of the material. ‘The polonaise is made of 
écru guipure, and is trimmed with guipure insertion 
and fringe. The material is cut away underneath 
the insertion. Before cutting the polonaise join on 
the pieces turned down in Supplement on Figs. 69°, 
70*, and 70°, and set Figs. 69* and 69° and Figs. 70* 
and 70° together along the line cut across, accord- 
ing to the corresponding letters (see diagrams of 
Figs. 69*, 69°, and 70*, 70°, reduced to one-fifteenth 





Gros Grain Apron. 


For pattern, design, and description see Supplement, 
No, XIV., Figs. 74 and 75, 


of full size). ‘Then cut of écru guipure two pieces 
each from Figs. 69*, 69°, and 70*, 70°, and cut the 
sleeves each in one piece from Fig. 71, observing 
the outline of the under part. Having sewed up the 
darts and cross seams in the fronts, gather the back 
and fronts each from’ * to * to a length of eight 
inches, join them according to the corresponding 
figures, and pleat Figs. 70*, 70” at the bottom of 
the waist as indicated on the pattern. Trim the 
polonaise with the insertion, set the neck on a 
standing collar, and face the under edge with a 
strip of the material an inch and a quarter wide. 
Trim the polonaise with the fringe, and furnish it 








Fig. 1.—Gros Grain anv Ecru Guirvre Dress.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


[Aveusr 21, 1875. 

















For pattern see Supplement, No. XL, Figs. 69*, 69°-71. 


Fig. 1.—Ecrv LiMousINe Dress.—Backx.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 37-44, 


7. follow freits, freits follow,” meaning that a fatalistic 
>> belief in impending evil paralyzes the endeavor that 
might prevent it, and thus the prophecy works its 
own fulfillment. This can easily be the case where 
death has been indicated by some imagined sign or 
warning.. A morbid mind connected with a weak 
constitution may, by allowing the supposed prophecy 
to prey upon the spirits, enfeeble the powers of life 
until some latent disease is developed into deadly 
action. 

The following story of the ‘‘ Beresford appari- 

- 





Fig. 2.—Ecrv Limovstye Dress.—Front. 
(See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VL, Figs. Brad. : 


tion,” which created such a sensation at one time in 
England, is an excellent illustration of this point. 
Lady Beresford, wife of Sir Martin, was warned in 
a dream that after the death of her husband she 
would again marry, and in her forty-seventh year 
she would die, immediately after the birth of a son. 
She inquired of the apparition if thereewas no way 
of avoiding such a fate, and was told that she might 
do so by avoiding a second marriage. This Lady 
Beresford had not sufficient strength of mind to 
do, and shortly after the death of Sir Martin she 
yielded to the solicitation of a gentleman, many 


with a button-hole 
tab and with but- 
tons for closing. 
Sew up the sleeves 
from 70 to 71, trim 
them with insertion 
and fringe, and set 
them into the cord- 
ed armholes, bring- 
ing 71 on 71 of the 
fronts. To drape 
the polonaise fasten 
a band. six inches 
and seven - eighths 
long on the wrong 
side in the back, 
seven-eighths of an 
inch from the mid- 
dle on each side, 
and sew the free 
ends of these bands 
to : on Fig. 70°, 





OMENS. 
HE belief in 
omens has ex- 
isted in all ages 
and countries, and 
traces of it linger 
yet even inthe most 
civilized communi- 
ties: for instance, 
the conviction that 
any enterprise un- 
dertaken on a Fri- 
day will be unsuc- 
cessful, owing tothe 
shadow that - rests 
upon it as having 
been the unhappy 
day upon wifich our 
Lord was crucified. 
The dread that 
many still entertain 
at sitting down at 
table in a party of 
thirteen is another § 
example of the im- 
portance attached 
to omens; and the § 
superstitious terror 
produced by the 
howling of a dog 
about the house at 
night, or the break- 
ing of. a. looking- 

glass are others. 
Not a little of 
the philosophy of 
omens is contained 
in the Scottish prov- 
verb, “‘ Them who 























Fig. 2.—Gros Grarx axp Ecru Gurrvre Dress.—Bacx.—(See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XI., Figs, 69*, 69°-71, 
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years younger than herself, and became his wife. After living 
with him a short time he treated her with such contempt and 
cruelty that she separated herself from him. After a few years 
he sought her again, and, won over by his contrition and en- 
treaties, she consented to live with him once more, but not until 
after she had passed her forty-seventh birthday, hoping thus to 
avoid the fulfillment of the prophecy. Within a year a son was 
born, and a month after Lady Beresford sent for some friends, 
among them the clergyman who had christened her, to celebrate 
her forty-eighth birthday. As they entered the room, she said, 
‘*T am forty-eight to-day.” ‘‘ No, madam,” answered the cler- 
gyman. ‘The subject of your age has long been a matter of 
dispute between your mother and myself. I have at last ascer- 
tained the truth, for the register of my old church declares that 
you are forty-seven to-day,” 
Beresford told the story of the warning she had received, and 
desired that she might be left alone. In the morning a violent 
ringing of her bell was heard, but before her attendants could 
reach her room she was dead, ‘This story is authenticated by 
the Beresford family, who firmly believe in their apparition. 
But to the incredulous it would seem as if the death of the lady 
was caused by fright when weakened by her confinement. 

The ‘* Tichborne prophecy” is also an interesting story, through 
its having been, in part, so recently fulfilled. When Lady Ma- 
bella, wife of Sir Roger Tichborne, was lying on her death-bed, 
she besought her husband for the means of leaving behind her a 
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Apron For Girt From 7 TO 9 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IL, Figs. 11-14. 


charitable dole of bread to be distributed annually on 
the feast of the Annunciation. He promised her as 
much land as she could go over while a certain brand 
of wood was burning. * ‘The 
venerable dame caused her- 
self to be conveyed to a cer- 
tain place in the park. 
When she was placed on the 
ground she seemed to regain 
her strength, and she crawled 
round a space containing 
twenty-three acres. She 
then predicted the prosperity 
of the family as long as the 
dole should be continued, 
and uttered a curse on any 
of her descendants who 
should omit the annual dis- 
tribution, prophesying that 
‘when such should happen 
the old house should fall, 
and the family name become 
extinct through the failure 
of heirs male ; and that this 
would be foretold by a gen- 
eration of seven sons, imme- 
diately followed by a genera- 
tion of seven daughters: and 
no son.” In 1796 the cus- 
tom was discontinued, be- 
cause it drew to the neigh- 
borhood so many vagabonds 
and gypsies that the families 
living near complained. 
Singularly enough, the bar- 
onet of that day, Sir Henry 
Tichborne; had seven sons, 
and when succeeded by the 
eldest there came a genera- 
tion of seven daughters. 
The fulfillment of the proph- 
ecy was completed by the 
change of name of the late 
baronet to Doughty, under 
the will of his kinswoman. 
It has been forcibly and 
a a | remarked, 
though not perhaps in any 
Christian spirit, that omens 
constitute the poetry of his- 
tory. They cause the series 
of events which they are sup- 
posed to declare to flow into 
& sort of unity, and the con- 
clusion seems not to -be the 
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When the party left her, Lady 


Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt FROM 
6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
gs. 15-20, 
































Dress For Girt FRomM 2 To 4 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. L, Figs. 1-10. 


result of prudent or foolish action, 
but controlled by superintending des- 
tiny. ‘ 





Dress for Girl from 9 to 11 
; Years old. 

Tuts dress of light and dark gray 
striped cashmere consists of a skirt, 
over-skirt, and waist. The skirt is 
trimmed on the bottom with a gath- 
ered ruffle of plaid material five inch- 
es and three-quarters wide, which is 
piped with red silk on the upper and 
under edges. ‘The over-skirt and 
waist are trimmed with ruffles of 
plaid material. The sash of the 
same material is edged with a piping 
of silk. Pleated Swiss muslin fraise 
and under-sleeves. 





THE NORTH POLE. 


\ HAT is the pole? A point 

withont magnitude, one ex- 
tremity of the axis on which the 
terrestrial sphere revolves, without 
length, breadth, or thickness. The 
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Fig. 2.—CiLoak For CHILD FROM 
1 to 2 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. IV., Figs. 21-27. 





Fig. 3.—Suir ror Boy rrom 
3 to 5 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. V., Figs. 28-36. 


interest which attaches to it is not so much-geographical as 
scientific. A portion of the earth’s surface, exceptionally situ- 
ated, will, if the expedition which recently sailed from En- 
gland should be successful, for the first time in the history of 
mankind be viewed under certain extreme and very singular 
aspects. The phenomena which will be there observed must 
be of an altogether special character, and may possess an im- 
portant relation not only to the present condition but to the 
past history of our planet. Whether the area around the 
north pole consists of an open sea, as some have plausibly 
conjectured, or of ‘‘ thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice,” no 
one can, on any certain data, venture to affirm. One thing 
only is indisputable: the sun, in its apparent course through 
the heavens, will be seen to revolve with a uniform altitude 
above the horizon from the day on which it comes north of 
the equator until it returns: 





“Still round and round his spiral course he winds, 
And, as he nearly dips his flaming orb, 
Wheels up again and re-ascends the sky.” 
The sun at the poles illumines a day of six months’ duration, 
to be succeeded by an equal period of total darkness, 
“When, for relentless months, continual night 
Holds o’er the glittering waste her starry reign.” 
The problem to be solved, or at least attempted, possesses rare 
fascination for more than one class of minds, The great con- 
tinents of the world, Europe, Asia, and America, which differ 
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Dress FoR Girt FROM 9 TO 11 YEARS OLD. 


in so many respects, have each its northern bound- 
ary at about the seventieth degree of latitude, pen- 
etrating the arctic circle, and there stopping, where 
the struggle for life becomes too severe. But man, 
as history informs us, loves to trespass upon for- 
bidden ground. That great circle which has the 
north pole for its centre, and 1200 miles of more 
or less icy sea for its radius, 
has for nearly three centuries 
attracted the enterprising 
spirits of surrounding na- 
tions. Commerce and ad- 
venture have led their re- 
spective followers into its 
ice-bound interior from every 
portion of the circumference. 
The whale-fishery origipated 
in the discoveries of Barentz 
and Hudson, and familiar- 
ized the minds of sailors 
with the nature of the arctic 
dangers and the means of 
overcoming them. Holland, 
England, Norway, . Russia, 
the United States, and more 
recently Austria, have played 
their respective parts in the 
invasion of the unknown re- 
gion. The islands of Green- 
land, Iceland, Spitzbergen, 
and New Siberia have been 
visited and mapped by the 
efforts of several nations. 
England, in the search for 
a northwest passage, has ex- 
plored and surveyed the 
great arctic archipelago 
which lies to the northward 
of North America, extends 
for 1000 miles from east to 
west, and reaches nearly 
half-way to the northern pole. 
It has been established by 
numerous experiments that 
the eightieth degree of north 
latitude may be reached in a 
few weeks, in various direc- 
tions, almost any year; and 
several explorers, English 
and American, have man- 
aged, on sledges or afloat, to 
get still nearer the pole by 100 
or 200 miles. The English 
expedition is well equipped 
with the means for making 
long journeys over the ice. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





[Aveusr 21, 1875. 








DARLING DOREL. 


rothea Sibylla, damghter of John Geo Mar. 
ofan and Elector "of Heendenbere, toe sg 
Duke of Brieg, in 1610. She is described as a pattern 
of a . sense, virtue, and piety, and on 
account of her kind and genial ways was universally 
beloved. Children were her especial ht, and when- 
ever she passed through the town of Brieg they would 
welcome with infinite zest their bountiful benefactress. 
The following verses show how the Duchess of Brieg 
came to be called the Darling Dorei.} : 

Sux came with her innocent beauty and grace, 

An angel in heart and an angel im face, 

As quaintly the old German chronicles tell 

The picturesque story of Darling Dorel. 


Some faces are bright like the sunbeam of day; 
Wherever they shine the clouds vanish away, 
While Sorrow’s pale phantom glides back to its cell ; 
And such was the face of the Darling Dorel. 


Some hearts are so full of the treasures of love, 
The beautiful gifts of the Giver above, 

Their riches o’erflow into others as well; 

And such was the heart of the Darling Dorel. 


Some lives are like chords under music's control, 
Each incident harmony blends with the whole, 
Until on the ear in full concord they swell; 

And such was the life of the Darling Dorel. 


‘Whenever she passed through the streets of the town, 
No story-book queen with a sceptre and crown, 
But gifted with graces that none could excel, 

The natural guards of the Darling Dorel, 


Her ladies would bring with them comfits and toys 
For the bright little maidens and brave little boys, 
While the children would follow love’s magical spell, 
And hasten to welcome their Darling Dorel. 


"The Duchess knew not of her pretty new name, 
Though far it was spread by the heralds of fame, 
Till at length, as it happened, one day it befell 
That she learned they called her the Darling Dorel. 


"Twas breathed by a child's yet impolitic lips, 
Which often the wisdom of sages eclipse ; 

The Princess had asked if her name she could tell; 
“Your name,” said the child, “is the Darling Dorel.” 


The courtiers all stared, half in wonder, half sport: 

Such a name savored more of the cot than the court; 

But their mistress said, smiling through tears: “ It is 
well ; 

Henceforth let them call me the Darling Dorel. 


“The proudest of titles that monarchs can show 
Are those which the love of their people bestow ; 
And not for an emperor's crown would I sell 
The title mine give me of Darling Dorel.” 








» (Continued from No. 32, page 516.) 
HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE. 
By MISS BRADDON, 

Author of * Lost for Love,” “ A Strange World,” “To 


the Bitter End,” “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” “The 
Lovels of Arden,” “‘ Aurora Floyd,” etc. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 


“T know 
I shall die as my fathers died, and sleep as they sleep; 
even 80. 
the glass of the years is brittle wherein we gaze 
for a span; 
A little soui for a little bears up this corpse which 
is man. 


So p> af endure, no longer; and laugh not again, 
w 


ne yeep. 
For there is no God found stronger than death; and 
death is a sleep.” 


For 


Tr is the last night of the season at the Frivol- 
ity Theatre. All the best people and a good 
many insignificant people, nay, perhaps, not a 
few of the worst people, have left London on 
their autumnal migrations, and it would be quite 
absurd for Mrs. Brandreth to waste her sweet- 
ness on an unfashionable town. ‘The house is 
crowded on this last night, though the recess is 
to be only of a few weeks’ duration. Wonders 
are promised for next season—a new actor, a new 
actress, a new play by that eminently ful 
author, Herman Westray; renovation, decora- 
tion. 

People who have been intending to see Her- 
man’s comedy ever since its production flock to 
the little theatre to-night to snatch their last 
chance of seeing it at all, The house looks brill- 
iayt, though the best people are all gone. 

Between nine and ten o'clock Hamilton Lynd- 
hurst strojls into Lord Earlswood’s box. His 
lordship has gone to Norway for a fortnight’s 
fishing. Mr. Lyndhurst is pale and weary-look- 
ing. He is recognized by some of the men in 
the stalls, who begin to talk about him mysteri- 





y. 

«¢ How ill Lyndhurst looks!” remarks one. “I 
hope there’s nothing amiss with that Bolivian 
loan.” 

** Don’t think it would make any difference to 
him if there was,” answers his neighbor. ‘‘ He 
never gets hit.” 

“Yes; but they say he's dipped deeply in this 
Bolivian business, and that it’s a safe thing.” 

“ Depend upon it, if it’s hazardous, he's dipped 
in and come out again.” 

The first speaker looks gloomy. Bolivians 
weigh heavy on his soul, and visions of prolonged 
contango vex his spirit. 

Mr, Lyndhurst waits for the end of the piece, 
looking at the stage, but seeing very little that 
goes on there, though Miss Belormond is using 
those fine eyes of hers for his especial advantage. 
‘When the curtain falls he goes through Lord 
Earlswood’s privileged door to the stage, and 
makes his way to Myra’s dressing-room. 

** May I come in for a few minutes before you 
change your dress ?” he asks. 

“Yes, if you will promise to stay no more 
than a few minutes. Badgewick, you can get 
me a cup of coffee,” adds Myra to her attendant, 
who vanishes at this command. 

Mrs. Brandreth is seated before her dressing- 
table, with its litter of lace-bordered handker- 
chiefs, fans, sandal-wood glove-boxes, and dia- 
mond-cut scent-bottles. There is no vulgar un- 
tidiness, only a picturesque confusion of elegant 

ts. 


** You are looking tired,” says Mr. Lyndhurst, 





dropping into one of the luxurious chairs, ‘I 
suppose you are rather glad your triumphs are 
suspended for a time.” 

**T am more than glad. I don’t think I could 
have endured another night of this mill-wheel 
work.” . 

“And yet the play is Westray’s. I thought 
to act in a play of his was unqualified delight.” 

The dark hazel eyes grow hard and cold; the 
| flexible lips tighten. 
| ‘* Yes, I am pleased to act in his pieces,” she 
answers. ‘‘ We owe each other success,” 

“On one side, at least, the debt is large. 
What would he be as a dramatist if you had 
never given life and meaning to his work? I 
believe he is grateful, poor fellow! Oh, by-the- 
way, I saw his wife to-day.” 

** Indeed !” 

**Yes; I called on her this morning: found 
her in sad trouble, poor thing! That bill of 
sale has been enforced; there is a bailiff in the 
house.” 

Not for her very life could Myra Brandreth, 
so clever in the management of her countenance 
on ordinary occasions, repress the gratified smile 
which curves her lip for an instant at this intel- 
ligence. 

**So ends Westray'’s domestic bliss,” contin- 
ues Lyndhurst. ‘*‘ When the bailiff sneaks in at 
the door, Eros makes off by the window. When 
a man gives a bill of sale on his household goods, 
depend upon it domestic love, though not a rec- 
ognized item, is included in the inventory.” 

‘**Is not Mrs. Westray’s devotion proof against 
calamity? I thought her a model of conjugal 
fidelity—the kind of wife one reads of in old 
stories; a species that is almost obsolete nowa- 
days.” 

“* Mrs, Westray is foolishly faithful to a hus- 
band who has grown weary of her. But I think 
I have given her a proof of his falsehood which 
will weaken her faith in him, if it does not de- 
stroy her affection for him.” 

** You have shown her—” 

** The letter picked up in your drawing-room.” 

** And she believes—” 

‘* Exactly what you and I intended she should 
believe.” 

**Don’t say J intended,” remonstrates Myra. 
**It was your idea, remember.” 

‘*Perhaps. But I know whose suggestion 
gave birth to:the idea. Don't let us dispute the 
honor of originating the notion. It was a stroke 
of genius in any case, and the kind of idea that 
is more likely to spring fram a woman’s brain 
than from a man’s.” 

Myra laughs uneasily, opening and closing a 
large white fan with a somewhat nervous move- 
ment. Lyndhurst rises from his low chair and 
walks up and down the room thoughtfully. 

**T suppose it is what your strictly honorable 
people would call an ugly business,” he says, 
after a pause; ‘‘and the *worst of it is that it 
does not seem likely to succeed.” 

** How so?” 

** We have made that poor creature supreme- 
ly miserable, without opening the door for her 
release. She is not a bird to be snared so easily 
as you seemed to think.” 

** Would you have me think well of her?” asks 
Myra, with dark angry eyes. ‘I hate her too 
much for that. Yes, I hate her. It sounds 
horrible, does it not? She has never injured 
me, you say. Has she not? She robbed me 
of the only heart I ever cared to win, and should 
have won but for her. What does it matter to 
me that she was unconscious of that wrong? 
Her ignorance does not lessen my loss. I have 
never hidden my feelings from you. You are 
just the one man I trust, because you have nev- 
er pretended to be in love with me, because you 
have never affected to be better than you are, or 
to believe in creeds you secretly despise, When 
Lord Earlswood brought me the news of Her- 
man’s marriage, I went down on my knees and 
swore that if it was in human power to compass 
the breaking of that bond, it should be broken ; 
that if any act of mine could sever man and 
wife, they should be parted. Am I likely to be 
scrupulous after such an oath as‘ that ?” 

“Well, no, decidedly not. That is what I 
most admire in you, Mrs. Brandreth. ‘You are 
thorough. You have trusted me, and I will con- 
fide in you, You compliment me upon being 
what I have always acknowledged myself—an 
unscrupulous man, counting the creeds and codes 
for which other men profess reverence, by which 
they pretend to rule their lives, as the convenient 
formule of judicious hypocrites. Tlie Stock Ex- 
change has shown me no difference between the 
religious man and the infidel. Each is alike 
eager to enrich himself at the cost of his neigh- 
bor. Perhaps I should have been a better man 
than I am jf I had found humanity in general 
better; if flatterers and parasites had not hung 
about me like the ivy that infolds and strangles 
a tree, choking every good impulse; if women 
had been true to me, and not to my purse; if 
one holy or genuine feeling had come in my way. 
It never did. I have found friends false to the 
core; women mere money-worshipers, ready to 
sell their souls for a diamond parure or a pair 
of high-stepping horses. Never till I saw Mrs. 
Westray did I learn to admire virtue; never till 
that hour did I know the meaning of love—love 
which one day and despairs the next; 
love which takes the taste out of life’s common 
pleasures, and makes existence a slow fever of 
alternate elation and despondency. Shoyld I re- 
frain from following her because she a hus- 
band she loves—a neglectful husband at best, 
who gives his brightest hours to the world, and 
favors her with the mere refuse of his days? 
No; I saw her unappreciated, almost forsaken, 
and I swore to win her. I have bided my time, 
patiently enough so far, but I am growing tired 
of delay. It has been the study of my life to 
get happiness out of the present. I have no fu- 
ture.” 











“Your future is just as secure as other peo- 
ple’s, I imagine.” 

** Not quite. For all men life is an uncertain 
quantity. Preachers enlarge upon that text ad 
nauseam, But for me the uncertainty is tenfold, 
and a sudden ending, come when it will, inevita- 
ble. Three years ago I had occasion to consult 
a physician about certain uncomfortable symp- 
toms in the region of the heart—premonitory 
spasms suggestive of mischief. I had not been 
alarmed without cause. The oracle informed 


‘me that there was organic disease. I might live 


five years, or even ten; but I was a doomed 
man. Some day, without warning, suddenly as 
if struck by a shell, I should drop down, and the 
comedy or tragedy of life would be over for Ham- 
ilton Lyndhurst, I went to another oracle, only 
to hear the same sentence. This knowledge has 
not been without its influence on my life. If I 
am more reckless than other men, remember that 
I stake less. No long future stretches out before 
me, no sluggish age awaits me. I have tried to 
crowd a century of pleasure into a few years of 
dissipation ; but pleasure after a little while be- 
comes no more than a word, and, for any delight 
it affords, might as well be called pain. I should 
like to taste some purer joy before the fiat is is- 
sued. I -should like to win wife and home—to 
die at the feet of the woman I love.” 

**T suppose you expect me to pity you,” says 
Myra, half in scorn, ‘‘I think you are a man to 
be envied.” 

** Why envied ?” 

** Because you stand a chance of escaping old 
age—the after-taste of all life’s sweetness, which, 
to my mind, is more bitter than death—wrinkles, 
gray hairs, dull eyes, neglect, the sense that one 
is but a ghost among the living—dead long ago, 
though one does not care to tell the world so. 
Your tree will fall in the green, you will be 
spared the sere and yellow leaf.” 

**Perhaps you are right, but autobiography 
shows us that men with sound constitutions and 
long purses have made rather a good thing of 
old age, and have left the scene regretfully at the 
last. It is hardly a pleasant thing to sit under 
the Damoclesian sword, or to have the skeleton 
at life’s feast such a prominent figure in the fore- 
ground. My life is too uncertain even for the 
plans that give form and purpose to the lives of 
other rich men. Why should I build houses or 
picture - galleries, plant gardens or buy deer- 
parks? Before the mortar is dry I may need 
that narrower house we are all traveling toward. 
No; from the time I heard the doctor’s decree I 
have lived as much as possible in the present. 
The only hope I have permitted myself is the 
hope of winning a wife 1 can love and revere.” 

‘*Marry Miss Belormond. She admires you 
immensely, and is really one of the handsomest 
women in London.” 

A shudder is Mr. Lyndhurst’s sole reply to 
this suggestion. 

** Well, come to me to-morrow morning, and 
we'll talk over this infatuation of yours.” 

Hamilton Lyndhurst accepts this invitation for 
to-morrow as his dismissal for.to-night, and takes 
his leave immediately. Miss Belormond is stand- 
ing at the wing as he passes out, gorgeously ar- 
rayed as Hypolita, Queen of the Amazons, in gold 
tissue, with a considerable display of pink silk 
legs and jeweled buskins, and a cataract of some- 
body else’s hair falling over her like a mantle, 
the whole crowned with a glittering helmet. 

She smiles benignly upon Mr. Lyndhurst as 
he goes by, and wonders that he does not linger 
for a few minutes’ flirtation. She has been told 
that he is one of the richest men in London and 
a bachelor, and she feels that for such a man she 
could forego her chances of dramatic renown, 
and content herself with the quiet simplicity of 
domestic life, embellished with servants in livery 
and a three-hundred-guinea barouche. 





CHAPTER XXIX. 
“Lo now, what hearts have men! they never mount 

As high as woman in her selfless mood.” 

EpirHa succeeds in finding a charming lodg- 
ing—not at Wimbledon, but at Roehampton—a 
rustic - looking cottage with irreproachable ge- 
raniums in all the windows, and a good-natured 
maiden lady as proprietress. Here she brings 
nurse and baby next day, carrying away from 
Bridge End House only one portmanteau con- 
taining her plainest dresses, and a box for baby. 
She allows Selina to show the custodian box and 
portmanteau open, that he may see she is taking 
nothing that belongs to the house—no bronze, or 
china, or plate. Alas, the fine old massive silver 
from the Priory plate-chests, and all Herman's 
pretty gifts collected in the two years of their 
married life, are included in the inventory which 
gives a stranger dominion over Mr. Westray's 
household goods! But even this fact hardly 

ins Editha now. What matters the shattered 

now that love has deserted its empty 
hearth? Let all things go—memorials of hap- 
piness departed ! 

After the revelation of that fatal letter Mrs. 
Westray has no expectation of her husband's re- 
turn in answer to her sammons. His going to 
the scene of war has doubtless been a planned 
business from first to last. He knew the wreck 
of his home to be inevitable, and cared nothing 
for it, having new hopes and schemes for the 
fature—a home in exile with his first love. . The 


, letter to Mrs. Brandreth tells that plainly 


When he wrote that letter—on the eve of his de- 
parture most likely—he had no intention of com- 
ing back to England. With the same pen he 
wrote to his wife, touching lightly on his diffical- 
ties, talking hopefully of retrenchment in the fu- 
ture. Specious and cruel letter, meant to lull 
suspicion, full of promises never intended to be 
fulfilled. 

Broken-hearted, desolate beyond all measure, 
Editha retires to the peaceful shelter of the Roe- 
hampton lodging, feeling even in her misery that 





there is an infinite relief in getting quite away 
from that dreadful bailiff. Baby, with infinite 
love of novelty, is pleased with the change in his 
surroundings, and takes kindly to the solitary 
maiden of the cottage. The rooms are airy and 
exquisitely clean, with that absolute purity which 
is oftenest to be found in a very small honse, 
where the searching eye of the mistress espies 
every grain of dust or lurking cobweb, every 
cloud upon the window-panes or infinitesimal 
morsel of flue hovering in the folds of the dra- © 
pery. Jane, the nurse-maid, a girl of less philo- 
sophie temper than Selina, is glad to escape from 
Bridge End House. 

**It seemed as if there was a cloud hanging 
over the house after that man come in, mem,” 
she remarks, as she attends upon her mistress and 
Master George Edward at tea; ‘‘master away 
and all, too. It’s all very weil for Selina to take 
it so easy; but I never lived where there was any 
thing of that kind, and I found it prey upon my 
spirits. I’m sure the way that old gentleman 
used his knife was enough to spoil any one’s ap- 
petite for their dinner. Such a greedy way with 
him, too. He told us he was a pig for Irish 
stew, and I'm sure he carried gut the observa- 


Editha has been three days in this new abode 
—very quiet days. -She has written home, telling 
Ruth that she has taken a lodging at Roehamp- 
ton for a week or two, because the air is better 
for baby. Not a word has she said about the 
bill of sale or Herman’s perfidy. Let the trage- 
dy of her life play itself to the end. Her lips 
and her pen will be slow to tell her husband's in- 
famy. ‘There has been no letter from Herman 
during this time. The Day Star gives a long 
letter daily—bright, graphic as ever is the be- 
trayer’s pen. The fatal second of September has 
come and gone. The battle of Sedan has been 
fought, and Napoleon has laid down his sword. 
Herman is at the scene of action, and his pen 
depicts that disastrous conflict, the bloody field, 
the gloomy resignation of the fallen emperor— 
the stamp of death already on that thoughtfal 
brow—the awful despair of the fatalist whom 
Fate has beaten. 

Editha reads those animated descriptions with 
a feeling of horror. He can write so vividly, he 
can be so fully master of his intellect at the very 
moment his heart is full of treachery, his mind 
plotting deceit! Is this the man she has loved 
and thought noblest among mankind— brave, 
frank, honorable, true? 

The Day Star gives a few lines to the closing 
of the Frivolity Theatre : 

‘Mrs. Brandreth’s bijou house will re-open in 
October, with a new comedy from the pen of 
Mr. Westray, whose genius is allied with the for. 
tunes of this charming theatre.” 

“She is free now,” thinks Editha; “‘ free to 
follow her old lover, I ought to have under- 
stood the story of Herman's life when I saw Kis- 
met,” 


About five o'clock on the third afternoon of 
Mrs. Westray’s residence at Roehampton Selina 
arrives, flushed and warm, after her walk up the 
hilly lane which leads from the Richmond road 
to this secluded village on the edge of the heath. 
Selina wears her Sunday clothes, the last fash- 
ionable thing in black silk jackets, and a Parisian 
bonnet at half a guinea from the Brompton Road. 

“Oh, if you please, mum,” she begins, ‘‘I 
thought I'd better step up with it, as it might be 
of consequence. It came when I was a-cleaning 
of myself, and I didn’t lose a hinstant putting on 
my hout-door things before I started to bring it.” 

Mysterious address, in which the all-important 
nominative is represented by a pronoun. 

** Bring what, Selina ?” asks Editha, while the 
girl searches in a pocket, which is a whole 
breadth behind the convenient position for pock- 
ets, and obliges Selina to twist her figure round 
in an uncomfortable way as she dives into it. 

**Ts it a letter ?” 

**No, mum; a telegraph from foreign parts.” 

**From my husband !” cries Editha. Her face 
flushes, her heart beats. He has not forgotten 
her altogether, even yet. He has something im- 
portant to tell. Is it the bold revealment of his 
guilt, or is he repentant? Is the telegram to 
announce his return to home and loyalty ? 

** Oh, do be quick, Selina,” she cries, piteously, 
and at last Selina extracts the document from a 
pocket which is absolutely choked with a hand- 
kerchief, a pair of gloves—which Selina, finding 
the atmosphere oppressive, has taken off during 
her walk—a couple of green apples, a memoran- 
dum-book, a slate-pencil, the door-key, a needle- 
case, and her mother’s last letter. 

The telegram is from Ostend. 

**Come at once. I have been taken seriously 
ill on my way home, and am laid up at the H6- 
tel des Ambassadeurs, The boat leaves Dover 
for Ostend at ten p.m. Do not delay.” 

** Delay!” exclaims Editha; ‘‘as if I should 
waste an instant. My dearest one ill and among 
strangers. Thank God that his first impulse 
was to send for me!” 

Forgotten for the moment his treachery, his 
guilt. Her only thought is how she can fly fast- 
est to his side. Unhappily there is but one pace 
for the careless traveler indifferent as to waste of 
time, and the eager lover flying to his mistress, 
or the fraudulent bankrupt flying froin his cred- 
itors: The Dover mail leavés at a given hour, 
the night has but one boat for Ostend. Editha 
hurries a few things into her portmanteau; di- 
vides her small stock of money with the nurse ; 
gives a hundred instructions about baby’s welfare 
during her absence; kisses and cries over that 
young gentleman for five minutes or so; spends 
another five minutes on her knees in the little 
white-cartained bed-chamber, imploring Heaven's 
protection for her darling, and then drives away 
in a fly, with the faithful Selina for escort as far 
as the railway station. 


Ill, seriously ill, says the telegram. Dying, 


perhaps. The wife's lips move in silent prayer 
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as the fly jolts and jingles onward upon its jour- 
ney from suburb to city. Ill, in danger, perhaps ; 
but surely Death will spare him. Heaven will 
give him back to her made whole in mind and in 
body, repentant of intended falsehood, snatched 
back from sin’s fatal gulf by kindly sickness, 
What better school for self-examination and re- 
pentance than the quiet of a sick-bed? She hast- 
ens to him—thankful for the summons which 
calls her to his side—fearful but not hopeless. 


(ro BE CONTINUED.) ; 





PARIS FASHIONS. 


[From our Own CorREsPONDENT. ] 


OTWITHSTANDING all that is- said at 
the beginning of every season, the costume 
is not, and will not be, abandoned. For this 
persistency, so unusual in any thing that has to 
do with fashion, there are several excellent rea- 
sons. First, it is pretty, and feminine toilettes 
were never more charming than they have been 
since its ap ce. Then, dress-makers are 
not willing that it should disappear, because it 
furnishes them with a theme for innumerable 
variations, which considerably increase the bill 
for making a dress, Finally, it is convenient, 
which is the most solid argument that can be 
adduced in its favor. It is convenient because 
* it can be made of any thing or every thing, can 
be very simple or very rich, and yet remain ele- 
gant, and because it can be made with a long 
skirt which it is possible to raise in walking 
without destroying the effect of the trimmings. 
The tendency of skirts is undoubtedly toward 
greater length, but the resistance which this 
fashion encounters is so insurmountable that it 
will be forced to yield, and permit the return of 
the short jupon, which barely touches the ground, 
for street and promenade, 

The only marked change in costumes is the 
increasing flatness which characterizes them. 
Every description ef drapery is worn, but per- 
fectly flat behind. ‘The skirts are even shirred 
or gathered at intervals for a distance equal to 
the length of the basque, so that it falls perfectly 

lain. Sometimes small pieces of lead are sewed 
into the lining in order to oblige it to lie as flat 
as possible. 

Plaid materials will hold their place in popular 
favor during the autumn and through the winter, 
but only under one absolute condition. That is, 
they must only be used as an accessory to the 
costume. The reign of plaid tunics and tabliers 
will not endure beyond the summer, and after 
that time plaid materials will only be used in 
combination with plain goods of the same shade 
as a trimming. An entire dress of plaid, or 
even a tablier, will not be seen. 

I have seen several costumes ordered by ladies 
for visits at different chateaux during the au- 
tumn. Their description will indicate to what 
extent plaids may be combined with plain ma- 
terials. ‘The first, a robe fourreau (frock), demi- 
long and very narrow, of taffeta vert grenowille. 
The skirt is entirely covered with narrow flounces, 
disposed in groups of three. At the head of each 
group is a bias fold of Louisine (very thick silk 
gauze), in which several different shades of vert 

ouille and mais form a plaid. Above this 
fold is a ruche of taffeta like the dress, then an- 
other series of flounces. Altogether there are 
three groups of flounces headed in the same man- 
ner. ‘The corsage (armure), edged with a fold 
of Louisine, is open at the throat, or rather 
square-necked, with a plastron (breastplate) of 
white lace. The sleeves are of Louisine, with 
nine narrow bracelets of taffeta. 

Another costume was of light blue faille. The 
skirt was ornamented with a gathered flounce of 
rose and blue plaid. This flounce, cut on the 
bias, was placed at the head of a larger one of 
the same material as the dress, ‘The latter had 
several rows of shirring. ‘The tunic was of plain 
faille, bordered with a wide bias fold of the plaid. 
It was open in front, and caught back with: bows 
of blue and rose ribbon short distances apart. 
The corsage was plain also, bordered with the 
plaid, and square at the throat over a high 
chemisette. The back breadths, pleated and 
extremely long, may be also made of plaid. It 
is only to this extent that plaid materials will be 
worn during the coming winter. 

There is in preparation for autumn a great 
variety of small scarfs and fichus of silk net. 
They are of all colors, and worn about the neck, 
thrown over the corsage, and twisted around 
the bonnet. Sometimes they inclose the hair, 
and are fastened either above or below the bon- 
net, according to fancy. I have been told that 
they are going to manufacture of this silk net 
tabliers or quarters of tunics to match different 
costumes. ‘These quarters of tunics are the two 
sides, which could as well be made of the same 
material of the dress as of gauze, Louisine, lace, 
or net. With these quarters of tunics the front 
of the dress and the back breadths are not cover- 
ed. They are, properly speaking, a sort of dra- 
pery which is attached to each side of the skirt, 
made of net, and bordered with a deep fringe 
like the fichus. 

The following is a description of one of these 
toilettes which will be made next month, two 
parts of the tunic composed of net. Skirt of 
mauve faille, its lower edge cut in large curves, 
half veiling a pleated flounce edged with velvet 
of the same color, Over this is a tunic, two 
parts of which are mauve silk of a very light 
shade, nearly white. It is bordered by a deep 
fringe, and gathered perpendicularly behind. In 
the space left at the back between the two parts 
of the tunic are large puffs of mauve faille sepa- 
rated by knots of mauve velvet, and ending in a 
deep velvet flounce. The corsage is high at the 

‘throat, made of faille, with the fronts only cov- 
ered with net like the two quarters of the tunic. 
These fronts are edged on all sides with fringe. 

An elegant black dress is composed of a silk 





gauze, with satin stripes over faille. The skirt 
of faille is entirely covered with bias folds of the 
gauze, each one edged with narrow black lace. 

‘These folds are not placed stiffly one above anoth- 
er, but gracefully disposed in curves. On each 

side of the tablier there are three broader folds 
running pesvendneniet In the back and half 

the length from the waist are large puffs of gauze, 

below which the folds recommence, and contin” 
ue to the lower edge of the train. The corsage 
is high at the throat, very flat and tight about 
the hips. Itis of black faille, and, like the skirt, 

entirely covered with bias folds of the gauze. 

The sleeves are not completely covered, only or- 
namented with folds of gauze. The fichu is 
pleated and trimmed with a broad black lace. 

A large scarf of gauze is attached at each side 
of the lower edge of the corsage, back of the 
arms, It is carried over the putls formed by the 
back breadths, and fastened low on the skirt, 
forming two immense loops bordered with black 
lace. 


Costumes, known as robes de salon by way of 
distinguishing them from those worn in the 
street, during the coming winter will generally 
be of the style called princesse, that is to say, 
the corsage and jupon are in front, of a single 
piece. Besides the princesse costume, I might 
generalize for dinner and evening toilettes the 
robe Juive, which has at once the great advan- 
tage and the great inconvenience of not being 
suitable to every one. ‘These dresses are made 
of two different materials, generally of velvet and 
faille. They are very narrow at the waist, and 
gradually enlarged by fans of velvet, the same 
color as the material of which they are composed, 
inserted between the breadths. ‘hese costumes 
are very long, and only worn on great occasions. 

White lace will be especially fashionable as 
a trimming next season, and among the num- 
berless varieties point de Valenciennes will be 
the favorite. ‘Toilettes for dinner and evening 
wear will be heavily ornamented, if not entirely 
covered, with lace, and costumes for very cere- 
monious visiting will also be richly decorated 
with it. 

The princesse form will be almost universally 
adopted for velvet mantles. They will no longer 
be draped as formerly, but fall quite plain in 
front. ‘The princesse casaque will be the out- 
side garment par excellence during the coming 
season, and the shorter pardessus will be consid- 
ered as belonging to a more négligée toilette, 
From now until the month of November such 
outside garments as are made for traveling or for 
watering-places and country visiting will not be 
of velvet, which is only suitable in the city and 
for winter, but of some light woolen material, 
usually striped. These goods come in infinite 
varieties, such as gray and black, mauve and 
blue, mauve and white, light and dark blue, light 
and dark brown, red and écru, etc. These gar- 
ments are for the greater part short pelexines or 
Dolmans. They are, of course, without any thing 
that resembles an armhole, which is their prin- 
cipal recommendation. In fact, the true reason 
of their existence is that they can be put on and 
off without a struggle with sleeves. 

Amidst other novelties in fall bonnets there is 
one so shaped that it can be reversed, and the 
back worn in front or the front behind, accord- 
ing as the caprice of the wearer or the exigencies 
of the toilette demand a bonnet with an upright 
brim or one that inclines over the forehead. 
This shape will be fashionable in the autumn. 
Some are made of black silk covered with puff- 
ings of tulle. ‘The brim where it is turned up is 
trimmed with large nacarat roses and two black 
feathers, which turn back upon the crown. 
Around the crown is « bias fold of nacarat faille, 
crossed with diagonal lines of black faille, On 
the side opposite+the feathers there is a large 
bow of black and nacarat faille mingled. When 
the wearer desires to have a bonnet that shades 
the forehead, it is only necessary to turn it around 
hind side before, and the elevation formed by the 
feathers is quite conformable with the peculiar 
caprices of taste that govern the fashionable 
world, EmMectne RayMonp, 








HOW TO CLEAN FLOORS, ETC. 


Frioors.—When floors are washed regularly, 
it is best to scour them with sand and cold wa- 
ter only, laid on with plenty of elbow-grease, as 
it is called, as soap and soda have a tendency to 
darken the boards. If they are only washed oc- 
casionally, some fuller’s-earth should be dried, 
and made into a paste with a little boiling wa- 
ter, then mixed with rather less than half the 
quantity of silver sand. This mixture should 
be sprinkled on the boards, and they should be 
then well scrubbed in the direction of the grain 
of the wood, and afterward washed with cold 
water. If the floor be spotted with grease, mix 
a quarter of a pound of pearl-ash with one pint 
of hot water, and scrub the floor with this and a 
little fine sand. 

Marsie MAnTeEL-Preces.—The mantel-pieces 
must be washed with soap and warm water. If 
there are any stains, mix two ounces of powdered 
pumice-stene with two ounces of powdered chalk 
and a quarter of a pound of soda. Sift these, 
then make them into a paste with cold water. 
Rub the marble with the paste, and afterward 
wash it with soap and water. 

Lacquerep Gas CHANDELIERS.—Clean them 
by rubbing them with a soft flannel dipped in a 
mixture made of equal parts of vinegar and stale 
beer. Wash the globes with whitening and water. 

Prcrures.—Brush the frames with a soft 
brush, and blow the dust out of any crevices 
which can not otherwise be reached. Clean the 
glass with a wet leather and a soft cloth, and be 
careful not to touch the gilt frames with the 
damp cloth. If the frames require restoration, 
dissolve as much flour of sulphur as will give the 
required yellow tinge in about a quart of water, 





and boil half a dozen bruised onions in the liquid 
until they are tender. Strain the decoction, and 
when it is cold, wash the frames with it, and let 
them dry in the air, 

Curmyey Giasses.—Rub these over lightly 
either with wet whitening or with a rag dipped 
in spirits of wine, and polish them with a soft 
leather. 

VENETIAN Birxvs.—Unfasten the tape at the 
bottom of the blind, and draw out all the laths. 
Wash them with lukewarm water and soap, dry 
them thoroughly, and put them up again, being 
careful that the cords which come down in the 
middle of the tapes are put in properly, as, if this 
is not done, the narrow tapes will fray. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


oy who spend much of the summer in 
the city and take their recreation in brief 
installments can find no more entertaining place 
in which to spend a holiday within-doors than 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. America is 
yet young; and although the collection of pot- 
tery and porcelain in the Museum is but a be- 

inning as compared with the vast collections 
fn Europe, the specimens are of great value, and 
afford excellent opportunities for the study of 
ceramic art. The Cesnola collection includes 
pottery and articles of stone, glass, bronze, and 

old—the results of explorations in Cyprus by 
Sensei DiCesnola. Of the loan collections two 
will be on exhibition for some time to come— 
the Avery collection, illustrating the history of 
Chinese, Japanese, and Oriental Asiatic porce- 
lain, and the Trumbull-Prime collection, which 
gives a general illustration of ancient and mod- 
ern ceramic art. Pottery is opegne: porcelain is 
translucent. Pottery is divided into two gen- 
eral classes, soft and hard, and the soft again 
subdivided into unglazed, justrous, glazed, and 
enameled. Porcelain is divided into two classes, 
soft paste and hard paste, the distinction result- 
ing chiefly from different materials being mixed 
with the clay. In one of the rooms on the first 
floor of the Metropolitan Museum there is a case 
of articles arranged and labeled so as to assist 
the visitor in learning some first principles 
which will enable him to distinguish between 
the different general classes of pottery and por- 
celain. The trade-marks on pottery and porce- 
lain are curious and interesting to the student. 
They are usually found on the bottom of arti- 
cles. Sometimes ig services the mark is only 
on the principal piece. Counterfeits are com- 
mon, ee of wares which are valuable, but 
the mark will in some way a lead to their 
detection. This will be better understood from 
some -acts about the marks on Sévres porcelain. 
The first mark used was the interlocked double 
L, from the beginning of the manufacture until 
1758, when the letter A was added ae the date 
for that year. B was added for 1754, and so on 
to Z,in 1777. Then the letters were doubled, 
AA being 1778. Later the marks were entirely 
changed. But sometimes specimens of hard 
paste ‘‘Sévres porcelain’ have been offered for 
sale bearing marks which were used only when 
the factory was making soft paste, so that an 
acquaintance with the <x ! of the manufac- 
= aia easily lead to a detection of coun- 

eits. 


It is useless in a single visit to the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art to attempt to obtain any 
clear idea of the whole collection. But if the 
visitor will carry on systematic examinations in 
a series of visits, he will be amply repaid by a 
somewhat comprehensive understanding of the 
beauty and value of the specimens.* 





The Jardin d’Acclimatation in Paris has just 
received a great zoological rarity from South 
America, This is a living tapir, a | gees spec- 
imen, in good health and spirits. great num- 
ber daily visit the garden out of curiosity to see 
the newly arrived 4 teen of which a living 
specimen has never before been seen in Europe. 





England is the first foreign nation to begin 
building operations for the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion. The English Commissioners have broken 
ground for four buildings. The Japanese Com- 
missioners are making similar preparations, and 
structures for Sweden and Morocco will soon be 
commenced. Austria desires a space of 32,000 
square feet in the main building, and about 
21,000 in the art gallery. 





Morschansk, the Russian town that was near- 
ly destroyed by fire some weeks ago, is begin- 
ning to eme' from the chaotic state in which 
it was at first plunged. It is estimated that 1000 
buildings were burned and about 200 lives lost, 
while thousands were more or less injured. The 
wg loss can not be less than 5,000,000 
rubles, 





The American riflemen competed individually 
at Wimbledon for the Challenge Cup on July 21, 
and Major Fulton, the fourth in the contest at 
Dollymount, won. e weather was unfavor- 
able, but the scoring was remarkably fine, and 
excited general admiration. Major Fulton made 
eight consecutive bull’s-eyes, and Mr. Canfield 
six. The Challenge Cup was presented by the 
Council of the British National Association to 
the American riflemen for annual competition. 
The winner is to hold it until next year, when it 
will be shot for again at Creedmoor. 





Such a novel request has been made by a cer- 
tain clergyman o Fall River that it is worthy of 
record. He has requested the church commit- 
tee to reduce his salary from $1200 to $1000, the 
latter sum being as much, he asserts, as he feels 
himee!, entitled to take! Asking an increase 
of sulary is common enough, but asking to have 
it lessened—that is something unique. 





The competition ) .r the Elcho Shield at Wim- 
bledon on July 22 resulted in a victory for the 
Irish team. The contest was remarkably close, 
the winning score being 1506, while the Scotch 
was 1503, and the English 1502. A pretty gen- 
eral impression prevailed among Americans on 
this side the ocean that the American team 
would have been victors in this contest had they 
been allowed to compete. A hope having been 
es that the Americans would compete 
at Wimbledon in 1876, Colonel Gildersleeve, cap- 
tain of the American team, made the followin 
reply: ‘* We are to have at Philadelphia in tha 





year a national Centennial celebration, and we 
invite the rifle teams of the civilized world to a 
friendly contest there. Should that be accom- 
plished, you will see an American team at Wim- 
bledon in 1877.” 





The Empress Josephine was apoting? fond 
of perfumes, particularly of musk. Although 
80 many years have elapsed since her death, the 
present owner of Malmaison can not remove the 
scent of musk from the dressing-room oceupied 
by the Empress, The walls have been repeated- 
ly washed and painted, but no treatment is able 
to remove the odor of musk from the room. 





Inundations are reported from various inland 
sections in England. In many places the gather- 
ed and growing crops have been destroyed, and 
railways are interrupted in all directions, 





Maine newspapers state that a new ice com- 
pany in New York, called the Kennebec Ice 
Company, have purchased large quantities of ice 
and the ice-houses belonging to several compa- 
nies in Gardiner, and will hereafter carry on an 
extensive business. 


It is : aigh tribute to the merits of Mr. 
Charles Nordhoff’s Politics for Young Americans 
that it has been printed in raised letters for the 
use of the blind by the American Printing- 
House for the Blind, Louisville, Kentucky. The 
work in this form makes a large though not 
heavy quarto volume of 142 pages, all the letters 
being good-sized capitals, so that they may be 
easily read by the trained fingers of the blind. 
This edition is printed by permission of Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers, owners of the copyright. 





The Abbdotsford, which recently went ashore on 
the coast of Wales in a fog, was built in Scot- 
land, although she was leased by the Amertean 
line of steamers, At the time of the accident 
the vessel was in charge of a Liverpool pilot. 
The passengers, 103 in number, were safely land- 
ed, and a portion of the cargo saved, 





About 2000 children participated in the first 
free excursion given to the poor children of this 
city. The trip was to Excelsior Grove, and the 
young voyagers enjoyed it to the uttermost— 
the lunches, the games, the salt-water bath, the 
music, every thing. 


For the week ending July 24, 956 deaths were 
reported in the city of New York. The weather 
does not seem to account for this alarming mor- 
tality, and the virulent contagious diseases were 
not increasing, but rather diminishing, at that 
time. But it is evident that little children are 
perishing in great numbers day by day. 





The postal rates with Europe, as fixed by the 
late general treaty, which wefit into effect July 
1, 1875, are five cents for letters weighing half 
an ounce or less, two cents for postal cards, and 
two cents for newspapers weighing not over four 
ounces, to all countries except France, to which 
the rates are nine cents for letters and three 
cents for newspapers. 





A most surprising accident is reported from 
Ohio. A young gentleman and lady were amus- 
ing themselves with a pair of scissors, when the 
youth threatened to cut her nose off, thinking, 
of course, she would draw back when he snapped 
the scissors. But the lady was not to be fright- 
ened, and stood her ground, and consequently 
he cut the end of her nose nearly off. The doctor 
fastened it on, and thinks it will grow all right. 





At Woolwich, England, an immense cannon 
is now being constructed, which will cost the 
British government $2,500,000. 





A short time ago Professor Spencer F. Baird, 
United States Commissioner of Fisheries, shipped 
400,000 shad eggs to Germany. The eggs were 
packed in four small boxes, each containing 
thirteen trays. Each tray was lined with cotton 
flannel, upon which the eggs were placed. These 
boxes were inclosed in larger boxes, surrounded 
by ice and shavings, to protect the eggs against 
heat until the period of hatching arrived. This 
was expected to occur when the steamer was 
six or seven days out. Careful arrangements 
were made for the protection of the young 
spawn until they reached their destination on 
the other side of the ocean. Then they will be 
deposited in the river Weser. These fish, which 
were sent by the American government in recog- 
nition of a similar courtesy on the part of the 
German authorities, are intended to be the means 
of introducing new varieties into the waters of 
that country. Past attempts of this kind have 
failed from the impossibility of the fish surviv- 
ing the length of time required for an ocean 
passage. By the adoption of the method of 
transportation in the egg, and hatching them 
when two-thirds of the way across, the difficul- 
ties of the old system are obviated. The eggs 
were taken from the nurseries of the Commis- 
sioners on the Connecticut River. 





The United States Circuit and District courts 
have begun to remove to their spacious cham- 
bers in the new Post-office Building, which is 
nearly completed. The handsomest rooms in 
the building are those to be occupied by the 
Cireuit Court judges. These are in area forty 
by sixty feet, and forty feet high. The walls and 
ceilings are handsomely kalsomined. Steam 
heaters are constructed within the walls be- 
neath the window-sills, and are concealed by a 
fretwork of iron. The walls surrounding the 
heaters are also lined with brick-work to pre- 
vent the possibility of fire. The large windows 
are protected by fire-proof sliding shutters. An 
alcove is built in the walls at the northern end 
of each room, in front of which is the judge’s 
bench, reached by five small steps. Two large 
doors upon the right and left of the bench lead 
to the judge’s private chamber. Over the two 
double-door entrances to the court are con- 
structed various bass-reliefs. In each court- 
room a handsome gallery, ornamented with iron 
fretwork, is constructed at a distance of twenty 
feet from the floor, to be used in cases of ne- 
cessity. The ceilings are all vaulted and fur- 
nished with large ventilators, while at the lower 
end of each room is constructed a gradually ris- 
ing platform, to be used for the accommodation 
of counsel, witnesses, and audiences 





Fig. 1.—Surr ror 
Boy From 5 To 
7 Yuans oxp. 
For description see 
Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt 
FROM 2 To 3 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and aeeetiption 
see Supplement, No. VIL, 
Figs. 45-50, 
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Fig. 3.—Summer 
CaMEL’'s-HAIR 
Dress. 

For description see 
Supplement, 


Fig. 4.—Dress ror Grre 
FROM 11 To 18 Years oxp. 
Front.—[See Fig. 13.] 
For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. VIIL, igs. 51-55, 
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5.—Suir ror Bor 

FROM 3 To 5 YEARS OLD. 

For pattern and description 

see Supplement, No, 1X 
Figs. 56-62, 


Fig. 6.—Ecrv 
Batiste 
Dress, 

9 For description see 

Supplement, 
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Fig. 7.—Dress row Fig. 8.—Dress ror 
GirRL FRom 9 To Girv From 10 to 
1] Years ox. 12 Years OLp, 
For description see 


For description see 
Supplement. Supplement. 
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LADIES’ WINDOW AT THE NEW 
YORK POST-OFFICE. 
See illustration on page 548. 


é ler pretty illustration represents a scene 
which has long been familiar to the eyes of 
New Yorkers, but which will soon, we trust, be 
numbered among the things of the past. ‘The 
General Post-office, in Nassau Street, between 
Cedar and Liberty streets, once the Middle Dutch 
Church, in the days of old New York, will soon 
be removed to the commodious and stately struc- 
ture at the lower end of the City Hall Park, and 
the building where it has for so many years been 
inconveniently housed will soon be leveled to the 
dust, like the North Dutch Church in William 
Street. At this day it stands for the great Post- 
office of the great metropolis, and in the shed or 
extension which encircles the main building a win- 
dow is provided for the exclusive accommodation 
ofladies. Few ladies, however, venture into these 
narrow, dingy, and remote quarters if they can 

ssibly avoid it, and we suspect that the artist 
Oe sacrificed accuracy to picturesqueness in rep- 
resenting so large a proportion of well-dressed 
women in the group that clusters around the Post- 
office window. ‘The narrow street, where two 
can scarcely walk abreast, is certainly not the 
place wherein to trail silks and satins, and the 
necessity for resorting thither is almost entirely 
obviated by the excellent system of city delivery. 
Still there are exigencies, such as advertised and 
lost letters, money-orders, answers to advertise- 
ments, etc., which draw ladies there unwillingly, 
for few, having been there once, would go the 
second time from choice. 

The Middle Dutch Church, inadequate as it is 
to the postal needs of a mammoth city like New 
York, is a structure of deep interest to the anti- 
quarian. It was originally buiit by a colony from 
the old Garden Street Church, and was com- 
menced in 1726, and finished a few years after- 
ward, It was at first without a gallery, the pul- 
pit was on the east side, and two doors opened 
on the west. For the first thirty years the service 
was exclusively in the Dutch language, which 
was then almost universally spoken in the city, 
though it was under the English rule. Subse- 
quently, until the Revolution, the English lan- 
guage was used half the time, to the great discon- 
tent of the congregation. When the city fell un- 
der the domination of the British, in 1776, the 
pews were torn out and used for fuel, while the 
church served as a prison-house for three thou- 
sand Americans. When no longer desired for 
this purpose, it was converted into a riding-school 
for the British cavalry. A curious old engraving 
of the church in olden time, dedicated by the 
rage to Rip Van Dam, then President of 

is Majesty's Council for the Province of New 
York, and Governor in the interregnum suc- 
ceeding the death of Montgomerie, gives the 
names of Walter Du Bois and Henry Boel as 
the ministers thereof. 
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CHAPTER X. 
ALEC’S CONFESSION. 


I mave said that Mrs. Raeburn no longer 
thought it necessary to put her brother-in-law 
through any cross-examination as to his affairs ; 


but from the hour of the discovery of his being a” 


wealthy man she plied him with endless ques- 
tions concerning his personal comforts. He had 
only to express.a wish respecting the arrange- 
ment of his room, the time at which he preferred 
to take his meals, and his preference to a partic- 
ular dish at any one of them, to have it gratified. 
She well reconsidered within herself that ques- 
tion of his smoking in bed, and on her reflecting 
that the house and furniture were insured to their 
full value, and that if any accident did occur he 
would surely see the propriety of handsomely rec- 
ompensing the family for the inconvenience, she 
withdrew her objection to that custom, On the 
very next morning after that narration of his ad- 
ventures, the fatted calf—in the mitigated form 
of a couple df kidneys—was served up for the. 
breakfast of this honored guest, and great was 
the chagrin of his hostess when he only took a 
fourth of that costly dish, as being, when the two 
ladies had declined to partake of it, neither more 
nor less than his proper share. In vain did she 
wink hard at her husband and her son; they 
were neither of them inclined to deny themselves 
so unusual a dainty, while, as for myself, I con- 
sidered it as included in my one hundred and 
fifty pounds per , and would probably 
have done so (as Mrs. Raeburn afterward ob- 
served to John in confidence, who, as a matter 
of course, retailed it to me) ‘* had it been night- 
ingales’ tongues.” 

In consequence of this generous forbearance 
on the part of brother Alec, the general supply 
of these extras was largely increased, so that we 
all benefited from his sister-in-law’s desire to 
please him, and blessed the hour in which he 
threw himself on her prodigal hospitality. There 
was really no limit to her endeavors to gratify 
his tastes, his palate, and even those inconvenient 
fancies, from which no man, who has sojourned 
long in foreign climes, is wholly free. ‘The ser- 
pents had their bread and milk, and performed 
their evolutions as they pleased, the only stipu- 
lation being that they should remain in Mr. Alex- 
ander’s it, except when he occasionally 
* played Laocoon with them in the drawing-room 
for the public amusement; the bull-dog eat his 
weight in beefsteaks twice a day; and the par- 
rot was allowed to indulge in a vocabulary that 








was more extensive than select at any hour of 
the day or night, not even excepting Sundays. 
Every doubt of her brother-in-law’s being a 
wealthy man had been swept away from her 
mind, if not from the moment when he had pre- 
sented her with that precious example of Peru- 
vian handiwork, at all events from that in which 
the Kirkdale jeweler, whom she consulted on the 
subject without delay, assured her that it was 
genuine gold. The reflection that she had judged 
rightly in this matter, while her husband had 
doubted, was also a source of intense satisfaction 
to her; and although Mrs, Raeburn was scarcely 
one of those persons who are said to be ‘‘ very 
agreeable when pleased,” her manners were mod- 
ified by the circumstance, and at least presented 
a pleasing contrast to what they had been before 
her guest’s arrival. 

Another source of congratulation with her was 
the importance that the family acquired in the 
neighborhood from their possession of brother 
Alec, the report of whose untold wealth spread 
far and wide, enriching the social soil as such 
news is wont to do, so that acquaintanceships 
sprang up where none had hitherto existed, and 
in some cases even yielded welcome fruit in the 
form of ‘‘ an increased legal connection.” Mr. 
and Mrs. Raeburn had more invitations to din- 
ner during the next five months—thanks to the 
companion they took with them—than they had 
received during the same number of years, This 
newborn popularity, however, had its drawbacks 
in the necessity it entailed of a reciprocity of 
hospitality ; and many a feast had the reluctant 
mistress of the Priory to provide in which her 
ginger wine could not play its thrifty part, and 
the feathered grasses that had been wont to fur- 
nish forth her frugal table were compelled to give 
way to the foamy wine, for which brother Alec 
had expressed his decided preference. His nat- 
ural and matter-of-course acceptance of all the 
favors which she lavished on him would have 
been intolerable to her, did she not count it as so 
much corroboration of his possession of those 
ample means with which he was on all hands 
credited ; but with other persons his simple, un- 
affected manners were highly popular. My un- 
cle Ralph in particular, who was among the first 
to congratulate him on his return to England, 
delighted in his company; while my aunt was 
reported to have expressed a suspicion that broth- 
er Alec was an impostor, who, from some mask- 
ed ambition, had essayed to play the part of a 
Raeburn, but who was, in reality, much too 
“nice” to be related to the family. He was 
certainly very nice. Tender, gentle, and gener- 
ous, with such a genial air as charmed his hear- 
ers, and a graphic power of describing what he 
had seen that evinced no common intellectual 
powers ; but hé was also very eccentric. He had 
a habit of twitching so violently when suffering 
under verbal chastisement—long bucolic stories 
from the country gentlenten, or protracted dis- 
courses from the Kirkdale pulpit—that you might 
have judged him to be afflicted by St. Vitus’s 
dance; while, when moved to indignation by 
some after-dinner antagonist—this was ¢specially 
the case when any tyrannical or oppressive sys- 
tem was being apologized for or defended—he 
was accustomed, before his turn came to reply, 
to emit guttural noises expressive of dissatisfac- 
tion and disgust, of ‘the utterance of which he 
was wholly unconscious. 

It is needless to say that these salient points, 
as also many other peculiarities of tone and man- 
ner, were seized upon by John Raeburn, and im- 
itated to perfection. The family likeness, of 
which his mother had spoken, between the uncle 
and nephew was quite strong enough, to begin 
with, to utterly demolish my aunt Hastings’s the- 
ory. Then John was thin and spare, and had 
an old face; so that, but for the white hair and 
beard, you might easily have imagined, when this 
undutifal lad was giving his imitations, that his 
uncle Alec was addressing you in person. The 
best of it was, that nobody appreciated this per- 
formance better than the individual who was thus 
travestied ; and many a hearty laugh did he en- 
joy at his own expense while John twitched and 
grunted at an imaginary antagonist, or lavished 
on Chico the absurdly endearing epithets that 
were wont to be applied to him by his devoted 
master. The dismal Priory was, in fact, trans- 
formed by Uncle Alec’s genial presence, and by 
the fun that grew out of it, into quite an agree- 
able place of residence; and as the attorney by 
no means overtasked me with legal duties, and 
the relations between myself and Gertrude, though 
tacit, grew every day more tender and confiden- 
tial, I, for my part, had no cause to complain of 
my lot. If it were my an indeed, to be my 
own biographer, I should here, though but for a 
brief space, be narrating how the course of true 
love did run smooth, and every thing bade fair 
to make two lovers happy; but this story has 
not myself, but others, for its theme, though I 
and she, who was dearer than myself, chanced to 
have the thread of our lives mingled with theirs. 

There was one thing only that disturbed Mrs. 
Raeburn’s complacent satisfaction with the posi- 
tion of affairs, namely, that up to this date not 
a word had passed her brother-in-law’s lips re- 
specting the agreement made between him and 
Mark in their far back youth, which, for all her 
husband’s confidence in brother Alec’s sense of 
its moral obligation, she was very desirous to 
hear him acknowledge. Had he been the one 
likely to be advantaged by a division of profits, 
he would have been eager enough, she reasoned, 
to advert to the snbject; and so far his silence 
was not displeasing to her; but there were other 
matters which made her impatient for what my 
uncle Hastings called Alec’s Declaration of In- 
dependence. ‘The rector, it wilt be remembered, 
had been admitted to the secret on the same oc- 
casion with myself, when the attorney, warmed 
with wine, and confident that he would never set 
eyes on his long-lost relative again, had beguiled 
our after-dinner time with its relation; but a 





sense of delicacy had not only restrained him 
from communicating it to others, but had caused 
him to enjoin on me a similar reticence. No 
one, therefore, beyond the family circle at the 
Priory, was aware of the peculiar position in which 
the two brothers stood; folks looked upon the 
wanderer’s return as a piece of probable good 
fortune for the Raeburns in the future, indeed 
(provided the new-comer continued to find his 
relatives to his satisfaction), but of no immediate 
pecuniary advantage to them, save what might 
arise from the general belief in their great expec- 
tations. This, as I have said, was already con- 
siderable ; but it was counterbalanced by a sin- 
gular circumstance. Brother Alec was forever 
applying to the attorney for small sums of mon- 
ey, which, as it happened, it was not very con- 
venient for him to lend ; the fact that the former 
had not paid a single bill, except his washing 
bill, since his arrival; and that the tailor and the 
boot-maker in Kirkdale had sent in their little 
accounts without effect for rigging him out in 
the European style, excited no suspicion of his 
schemes in Mrs. Raeburn’s mind; her own feel- 
ings upon money matters made her well under- 
stand that the richer a man is the more unwill- 
ing he often is to part with coin, even to pay his 
-just debts; but the borrowing of those small 
sums from her husband—or, rather, from her- 
self, since she held the purse-strings—did trou- 
ble her very much. Brother Alec’s enormous 
wealth could not surely consist so exclusively in 
bars of silver and golden images that he did not 
know where to find a five-pound note, or even a 
sovereign; and the parting with these little sums 
was, to her, like bleeding slowly to death in a 
warm bath; she perspired and grew faint with 
the hideous apprehension, fanciful though she 
knew it was, that she might possibly never get 
them back again. 

She was wel] aware of the risk that lay in 
pressing the great question, ‘‘And now, Mr. 
Alexander, rich as you are, are you prepared to 
carry out the solemn covenant made with my 
husband more than a generation ago, to halve 
the goods with which Fortune has dowered you ?” 
It was likely enough he would at once suspect 
her interested designs, and put down all the fa- 
vors he had received from her to their true ac- 
count; but, still, her patience was almost worn 
out, and his trespasses upon her purse—and not 
the less because they were gerierally made to pur- 
chase some present or provide some treat for the 
young folks in the neighborhood, of whom broth- 
er Alec was the idol, so that all went out of the 
family—were getting well-nigh intolerable. 

An application of her brother-in-law for a five- 
pound note, to be spent in fire-works ‘on Ger- 
trude’s birthday, at Easter-time, was the last drop 
that caused Mrs. Raeburn’s cup of bitterness to 
overflow, which it did in the drawing-room among 
us all, with an effect that I shall never forget to 
my dying day, and with such consequential re- 
sults as, could I have foreseen them, would have 
impressed me even more. 

“*Five pounds for fire-works !” remonstrated 
she; ‘‘ that is throwing money into the fire in- 
deed, Mr. Alexander. Of course, [ can not tell 
how rich you are; you are so very reticent about 
your own affairs; but, unless you are a million- 
aire, I must confess that to spend such a sum in 
squibs and crackers seems abominable!” 

‘‘A millionaire!” exclaimed brother Alec. 
** You must be laughing at me, my dear madam.” 

** Well, I mean you ought to have hundreds of 
thousands of pounds to make so light of five- 
pound notes as you do.” 

‘** Hundreds of thousands of pounds!” repeat- 
ed brother Alec, vacantly; while Chico on his 
shoulder, catching his tone as usual, cried, ‘‘ Oh 
dear! oh dear! oh dear! oh dear! only think 
of that.” 

‘*My dear madam, I have scarce a hundred 
thousand pence!” 

‘* Why, that’s only four hundred and sixteen 
pounds thirteen shillings and fourpence !” shriek- 
ed Mrs. Raeburn, who was ‘‘a ready reckoner” 
and ‘‘asave-all” inone. ‘‘ You are joking, Mr. 
Alexander, I know,” added she, with a ghastly 
smile; ‘‘ but I am not fond of joking upon these 
important matters.” 

“*T never was more serious in my life, mad- 
am,” answered brother Alec, and indeed he look- 
ed not only serious but exceedingly distressed. 
** You talk of my reticence concerning my own 
affairs, but Mark can explain how that was, if he 
will, It was for him to speak, not for me. I 
confess I understood from your manner, madam, 
that you yourself—nay, I may add that all pres- 
ent here, were aware of the agreement that ex- 
isted between him and me, of which I am cer- 
tain”—here he looked tenderly toward his broth- 
er—‘‘ Mark will never question the validity ; but 
if that is not so, I must at once tell you that 
your husband and I made a solemn. compact 
when we in our youth that when we met 
again each should give the other the one-half of 
whatever property he might then be possessed of, 
so that God should bless us both alike. Was it 
for me, an unsuccessful adventurer, to remind 
Mark of it, or to wait his own good time to ad- 
vert to it?” 

**An unsuccessful adventurer!” gasped Mrs, 
Raeburn, while her husband's face turned from 
red to white, and his eyes seemed about to start 
from their sockéts. ‘“‘ Why, how much was in 
that iron box that you told us was at your agents’ 
in London?” 

** When it left shore, madam, about twelve 
thousand pounds’ worth of silver metal, which, 
unfortunately, lies sixty fathoms deep in Lima 
Harbor. The handles and chains held well 
enough, as I told you, but, unhappily, the bot- 
tom of the box came out as it was being swung 
on board.” 

**Then you purposely led us to believe that 
you were a wealthy man, when, in fact, you had 
lost your all, Sir,” said Mrs. Raeburn, with slow 
distinctness, and a certain terrible expression in 





her pale face which I can only describe as the 
white heat of hatred. 

“Tf it be an offense, madam, not to anticipate 
a question, I own I am so far guilty,” returned 
the other, with dignity. ‘*‘'To all your very per- 
tinent inquiries I gave you a truthful answer; 
but I confess they jarred upon my feelings, since 
their mercenary object was only too obvious to 
me. It wounded me to the core to find my 
brother’s wife concerned herself in no wise in 
my affairs, but only as to the amount of proper- 
ty that I might have brought home for her be- 
hoof. Had Mark asked me for my confidence, 
it would have been given to him unreservedly 
and at once. I should have said, as I still say 
to him, notwithstanding your cruel words, ‘I 
have returned a poor man, but I will never make 
you poor, Mark. You are a family man, and I 
will not exact from you the conditions of our 
agreement. Keep your wealth undivided ; only 
give me a home in your own house, and a com- 
fortable subsistence there~I happen to know, 
brother, that I shall not be long a tax upon its 
hospitality—until I die.’ ” 

These words were addressed so directly to the 
attorney that he could no longer delegate the 
task of reply to his Matilda. He looked up hur- 
riedly from the floor, on which his gaze had been 
fixed, and with an abashed, uneasy air, ob- 
served, ‘‘I really think you are greatly to blame, - 
Alec, in this matter. You had no right to de- 
ceive us as to the state of your affairs. Your 
welcome would have been just as hearty had yeu 
made a clean breast of it; though you would 
not, perhaps, have been entertained in so lavish 
amanner. There is little, indeed, on the score 
of loss with which to reproach you.” (Here he 
looked at his wife and held his hand up, seeing 
that she was about to burst into a furious denial. ) 
“The golden images which you gave to Matilda 
and myself will doubtless repay any cost to which 
we may have been put upon your account; but 
of course things must now be placed on quite an- 
other footing. ‘The entertainment of your ani- 
mal friends is, to begin with, a serious item in 
our domestic expenditure.” 

**Do you hear that, my darling ?” murmured 
brother Alec, pathetically, to his feathered favor- 
ite; ‘* they grudge you your nuts and oranges.” 

“*Oh dear! oh dear! oh dear!” answered the 


Trot. 

**Chico is right, Alec,” said the attorney, 
whose voice was growing more confident with 
every word, since he found himself uninterrupt- 
ed by his wife, and perceived his brother sub- 
missive ; “such things are very dear when given 
to birds. Of course your home is here, as long 
as you choose to live with us, but these ex- 
tra expenses must be cut off: it has long dis- 
tressed Mrs. Raeburn to see so much good food 
thrown away on dogs and reptiles. I am afraid 
she will insist—and [ can not blame her for it— 
upon a change being made at once in this re~ 
spect. Is it not so, Matilda?” 

“*So absurd a question requires no answer, 
Mr. Raeburn,” was that lady’s grim reply; ‘* but 
when you have quite done, I have a few words to 


y. 

**Do not speak them ; I pray you do not speak 
them, madam,” cried brother Alec, in a low be- 
seeching voice. ‘* No words that you can utter 
can do more than what has been already done. 
I have been told by poor tortured creatures in 
Peru that when their bodies have been beaten 
with great severity, blows hurt them no more, 
since the bruised flesh becomes deadened to the 

in; and so it is now, madam, with my heart. 

acknowledge that I was wrong to intrude my 
presence here—” 

‘*Upon false pretenses,” put in Mr. Raeburn, 
mildly. 

‘*Upon the misunderstanding rather that I 
was a wealthy man, Mark,” continued the other ; 
‘*whereas I had no claim on your hospitality, 
save that I was your brother, returned, as it must 
have seemed to you, out of the mouth of the 

ve.” 

“That claim I allow,” answered the attorney, 
with unaccustomed firmness, and striking his 
hand upon the table. ‘‘I will not have you 
turned out of house and home, though you should 
not possess a penny piece.” 

Mrs. Raeburn gave a contemptuous snort. 

** Yes, I swear it,” continued Mark; ‘* but, at 
the same time, we can not afford to minister to 
your luxurious habits. Moreover, it was highly 
reprehensible in you to borrow money of Mrs. 
Raeburn, which, it seems, you are hardly in a 
position to repay. You owe bills too, Alec, as I 
understand, in the town?” 

‘*A few pounds, Mark, yes; and as much 
again, perhaps, I have borrowed of your wife,” 
returned the othet, quietly. ‘‘ Still, what were 
they when, by our solemn compact — which, I 
protest to Heaven, I believe you have acknowl- 
edged all along, and would have gladly put into 
effect if I had been the rich man you supposed 
me to be—the one-half of all you had was mine. 
Do you ignore that compact? Do you deny that 
obligation ?” 

‘*The man is mad!” exclaimed Mrs. Raeburn, 
scornfully. 

“Mark, it is to you I speak,” cried brother 
Alee, stretching out his hand with earnest digni- 
ty. ‘‘In the presence of your own flesh and 
blood here, who will take his lesson ‘of justice 
from your lips—and before these young folks, 
who know, because truth is in them, what your 
answer ought to be—I ask you, once for do 

‘ou admit the fact of the t to which I 
ave referred, and do you hold it binding on 
‘ou ?” 

‘* My dear Alec,” returned the attorney, fixing 
his eyes on a corner of the drawing-room table- 
cloth, and taking its tassel in his hand, ‘‘I do 
not deny that when we were boys—” 

** Not boys, Mark.” 

“Well, very young men, then; of age, it is 
true, but not of that mature age which alone is 
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adapted—and—and—suitable for arrangements 
involving the interests of a lifetime, we did make 
the romantic compact to which you refer ; but as 
to its being binding, my dear Alec, in the sense 
that we lawyers are accustomed to attach -» that 
word, you must forgive me if I say that your 
long al from England, and your residence 
in a semi-barbarous country, can alone account 
for your entertaining such a preposterous idea.” 
‘* T see,” said brother Alec, in a low and broken 
voice ; a see. Do not pain yourself and me 
by saying more. No, madam” (for Mrs. Raeburn 
here with her ‘* Mr. Alexander”), ‘‘ I can 
not hear you either, I have heard enough. If 
it is not too expensive a luxury, I wish to go to 


This brief return of the old gray-beard’s humor 
was even more sad than his pathos had been: 
his mouth, which tried to force a smile, twitched 
and quivered so that I half feared it was the pre- 
lude to a stroke of paralysis. He got up feebly 
from his chair, and moved slowly across the 
room, like one who travels in the dark. 

Gertrude followed him swiftly, and gave him 
her arm so far as the drawing-room door. 

‘Thanks, Gerty,” said he; ‘‘thanks, my 
darling; your poor relation will not trouble you 
for long. Will he, Chico?” 

** Dead! dead! dead!” answered the parrot. 


[To BE CONTINUED, ] 





MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 
By rue Avrnor or “Joun Harirax, GentLemay.” 


S; optimists may deny, and pessimists ex- 
ult t in, the fact ;. but I am afraid it is a fact 
—that few marriages are entirely happy. As 
few, perhaps, as those single lives which are pro- 
verbially supposed to be so miserable. This, be- 
cause the average of people are, voluntarily or 
involuntarily, only too prone to be miserable ; 
and those that are unhappy single will not be 
cured by marriage, but will rather have the pow- 
er of making two people wretched instead of one. 
Add to this the exceeding rashness with which 
people plunge into a ‘‘state” which, as Juliet 
says, 
“Well thou knowest is full of doubt and fear.” 


The wonder is not that some married people 
are less happy than they hoped to be, but that 
any married people out of the honey-moon, or 
even in it, are ever happy at all. 

Also it is curious to observe how many per- 
sons seem actually to enjoy misery; to throw 
away their good things, and fasten deliberately 
on their evil things ; so that each day, instead of 
being a rejoicing over blessings that, possibly, are 
like daily bread, only for the day, is wasted in 
dreary « regrets for what is not, 
rather than thanksgivings for what is. It all 
springs from the strange idéa before adverted to, 
that heaven is somehow our debtor for endless 
felicity, which if we do not get, or getting, waste 
and lose, we cry like Jonah over his withered 
gourd, ‘‘I do well to be angry.” 

As men do—no, not men; they are mostly 
silent, either from honor or pride—but women, 
when, having made a rash or loveless marriage, 
they wake up to find themselves utterly misera- 
ble, and causing misery—all the sharper because 
it is irretrievable. 

And yet that very irretrievableness is its best 
hope. Heretical as the doctrine may seem, I 
believe if one-half of the ordinary marriages one 
sees could have been broken without public scan- 
dal, they would have been broken, sometimes even 
within the first twelve months. But the absolute 
inevitableness of thé bond, at least in our English 
eyes, makes it fix itself like an iron band round a 
tree trank—the very bark which it pierces grows 
over it in time. With the woman, at least; the 
man is rather different. But with both, if truly 
honorable men and women, having made a mis- 
take in marriage, which was presumably a vol- 
untary act, they must abide by it till death. 
Death, that remorseless breaker of bonds—alike 

awful to contemplate by love or by hate. Since, 

1 suppose, the most brutally treated wife, the 
most heavily bound and sorely tried husband, 
would never contemplate that release without 
sensations little short of those of a murderer. 

You perceive I am not one of those who up- 
hold divorce. I believe that from no cause, ex- 
cept that which the New ‘Testament gives as a 
reason for a man’s putting away his wife, or a 
woman her husband, should the tie be allowed to 
be broken; at least, not so as to admit of either 
party marrying another. The Catholic Church 
is not far wrong in holding marriage to be a sac- 
rament, and its dissolution impossible; though 
there are cases in which we must admit the 
right—nay, the necessity—of total and life-long 
separation. But only in extreme cases, and 
when to go on enduring hopeless misery would 
sacrifice others besides the parties themselves, 
These two, undoubtedly, alas! fall under the 
lash of that grim truth, ‘ If you make your own 
bed, you must lie upon it.” 

And is it not sad—if it were not often so 
heroic—the way people do lie on it2 with the 
iron spikes eating into their very flesh; making 
no complaint, keeping a fair outside to the world, 
and telling heaps of innocent lies, which deceive 
— except, perhaps, those who tell them. 

marriage is as rare as a perfect love. 
could it be otherwise, when both men and wom- 
en are so imperfect? Could aught else be ex- 
pected? Yet all do expect it. Do not every 
young couple married believe they are stepping 
from the church door into entire felicity, to end 
only with their lives? Yet look at them ten, 
fifteen, twenty years after, and how have those 
lives turned out? Should some old friend pay 
them a visit, will he or she return envying their 
felicity, as perhaps on that wedding morning? 
or, hugging themselves in their own independent 
old-bachelorship or peaceful old-maidism, think- 








ing happiness is, afver all, a much more equally 
spread thing than they once su ? 

So it is. Though, according to the old joke, 
married people are often like little boys bathing, 
who cry with chattering teeth to the boys on 
the shore, ‘‘ Do come in, it’s so warm,” it is not 
always warm. There is no sadder picture— 
if it were not such an every-day picture—than 
two young people, married perhaps for love, at 
any rate for liking, but married in haste, to repent 
at leisure; which they piteously do. Knowing 
little or nothing of each other's temper, taste, 
character, they slowly wake up to find these so 
diverse that it was morally impossible they could 
have been happy for very long; and here they 
are, tied together, in the most intimate union 
that life allows, forever. A thought absolutely 
maddening at first, and with people of sensitive 
or impulsive natures, I fear, if we could look 
into our neighbors’ hearts, the catalogue of sui- 
cides never committed, of elopements unaceom- 
plished, even of unperpetrated murders, would 
be, to those who see no difference between the 
thought and the act, something startling, nay, 
appalling. 

But these tragedies do not happen—at least 
not often, They drop into ‘‘ genteel comedy.” 
‘* Can two walk together, unless they be agreed ?” 
Very many couples are not ‘“‘ agreed ;” far from 
it; yet seeing they must walk together somehow, 
they make up their minds to do it, and they do 
doit. Ay, in spite of good-natured friends, who 
can not help observing how unhappy they are, 
and perhaps how happy they might both have 
been if each had been married to a different sort 
of person. But this is not the case; they are 
married to the person whom they themselves 
chose, or fate chose for them. The thing is 
done, and there is no undoing it. 

None; for the unavoidable bigamies and in- 
nocent adulteries so popular nowadays are to all 
right-minded, I will not even say Christian peo- 
ple, actual sin: bsolute, inexcusable sin, 
No nonsense about “ elective affinities” and ‘ pla- 
tonic friendships” can excuse the smallest trifling 
with the sanctity of the marriage bond. The 
empty heart must remain empty forever. 

Yet it is pitiful—most pitiful! especially if the 
couple are not bad, only ill-assorted, and young 
still; young enough to make a possible future 
of twenty or thirty yedrs look so black in the 
distance ; haunted by the pale phantom of dead 
love, the wretched will-o’-the-wisp of a lost hap- 
piness. God help them, poor souls! No won- 
der such a lot should drive men wicked and 
women mad; as it does, oftener perhaps than 
the world knows. 

For such a grief is of necessity a secret one, 
The husband pays all outward respect to his sil- 
ly, bad-tempered wife; the wife hides all her 
husband’s faults and exalts his virtues. Both 
do their best to take up the fragments that re- 
main, pretending all is exactly as they desire ; 
throwing dust in their neighbors’ eyes; and, 
partly from pride, partly from shame, sometimes 
from merg worldly prudence, keeping up appear- 
ances before the world. Whatever the motive, 
it answers the purpose—a righteous purpose too. 
Society is not scandalized, the home is not broken 
up, friends and kindred are not troubled. They 
only guess ; they really know nothing. And if 
guessing something, they look on in compassion- 
ate sympathy. ‘They attempt no help or advice, 
for none is asked: it would be rather resented 
than not. The fragments must be gathered up 
alone, by each forlorn sufferer, out of the depths 
of the suffering heart. And how? 

It is a curious opposite picture to our vaunted 
English “‘ love” marriages that the French “ ar- 
ranged” marriages often turn out so well. The 
reason is apparent. Two people can not live 
long together in indifference. ‘The tie between 
a married pair, howsoever married, must be one 
of either love or hate ; and, being an indissoluble 
tie also—few people being wholly wicked or en- 
tirely detestable—the chances are that in time it 
becomes the furmer. One by one they discover 
each other's virtues, and learn to be tender over 
each other's faults. Having, unlike lovers, only 
the future to deal with, no dead past to bury 
out of sight, they are kinder to one another even 
than those who were once much more than kind. 
For there is no injustice deeper than the con- 
science-stricken injustice of a wandering love— 
no cruelty sharper than that of apostates to a 
forsaken idol. And it might be a nice question 
for some modern Court of Love to decide which 
is the bitterest lot, to cling through life to a love 
unfulfilled, or to have attained one’s heart’s de- 
sire, and found the object not worth possessing. 

Nevertheless, the saving fact which I have ac- 
knowledged and accounted for concerning these 
** mariages de convenance,” which we in En- 
gland condemn so much, gives a hope for those 
almost more hopeless ‘‘love” marriages which, 
beginning so brightly, sink slowly into permanent 
gloom, and end—who knows how ?—unless there 
come to the rescue that ‘stern daughter of the 
voice of God”—Duty—which is still “loved of 
love,” and has oftentimes the power to revive 
love, even when to all outward eyes it is dead 
forever. 

Duty—pure duty—without any thought of per- 
sonal reward or personal happiness—is the stron- 
gest, sweetest, most sacred force that domestic life 
Se sag And it brings with it its own conso- 

not haps the consolation it craves— 
it is strange how seldom Heaven gives us poor 
mortals exactly what we desire—but something 
else in substitution. How many a sorrowful 
woman heals her bruised heart beside her baby's 
cradle! How many a disappointed, lonely man 
—to whom his wife is no companion and no help- 
meet—takes comfort in his baby daughter, and 
looks forward hopefully to the time when she 
will be a grown woman ; his friend and solace, 
the sharer of his tastes and humorer of his inno- 
cent hobbies—all, in short, that her mother might 
have been, but is not! Yet he will not love her 








mother the less, but rather the more, for the 
child’s sake. 

He is right, and the forlorn woman is right, 
who, having missed the highest bliss, has strength 
to take up the fragments of a secondary one; so 
that, in the divine and comforting words of our 
Saviour, ‘‘nothing be lost.” If she has chil- 
dren, she loves them, often passionately; not, 
alas! for the father’s sake; but they teach her 
to be patient with the father for the sake of his 
children. While the man who, however inferior 
his wife may be—and, the glamour of passion end- 
ed, he knows her to be, and knows that all the 
world knows it too—never allows her to suffer 
for his own rash mistake, but pays her all tender 
respect as the mistress of his house and the moth- 
er of his offspring—that man who, whatever his 
inward sufferings, betrays nothing, and makes no 
nad miserable but himself, will have at least the 

e of a quiet conscience. As he goes about 
the arpa ty p areal his duty therein, with a calm 
brow and a reticent tongue, whatever people sus- 
pect, be sure they will say nothing. He has ac- 
cepted his lot, taken up his burden, and will carry 
it through life, steadily, nobly, uncomplainingly. 
Therefore, man will honor him, and God will 
sustain him, to the end. 

Also burdens lighten, or else the back gets 
used to them by degrees. How many a house 
do we enter, and, witnessing its secret cares, 
think—not without thankfulness—that we can 
bear our own troubles, but we could not bear 
theirs! Yet we see they are borne, even with 
apparent unconsciousness, by those accustomed 
to them. The endless snarling and pitiless fault- 
finding of a bad-tempered man pass harmlessly 
over his placid, brave-hearted wife ; the intoler- 
able silliness, or churlishness, or selfishness, of 
one member of a family is perhaps hardly no- 
ticed by the rest. We have all so much to put 
up with from other people—and other people the 
same, or worse, from us—that even love itself 
will not stand upright unless it has the strong 
backbone of duty to keep it- upright. That is 
(if I can put it clearly without falling into cant 
phraseology), unless in great things and small we 
are guided by a motive below and above our- 
selves and our personal interests; unless, in 
short, every love we have is made subservient to 
the love of God. 











ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From ovr Own CorREsPoNDENT. } 

The great Unpaid.—Why the Water came down at 
Toulouse.—An expensive Tourist.—A noble Stock- 
Broker.—Murder will out. 

‘N America, as I conclude, you have not that 
blessing to civilization called an unpaid mag- 
istracy. Here, whenever the son of a great tér- 
ritorial magnate comes of age, he is placed by 
the lord-lieutenant of the county on the commis- 
sion of the peace, quite independent of his quali- 
fications, and if he is a f8ol, as sometimes hap- 
pens, will play such tricks before high heaven, in 
the administration of what has been well called 

‘*justice’s justice,” as make the angels weep, 

or if not the angels, the men and women who 

suffer by him. Any rich man who makes him- 
self useful to the government is thus raised to 
the provincial bench, and not a few on still 
more questionable grounds. Worst of all, when 
there are not many squires in a neighborhood, 
clergymen are made magistrates, and are there- 
by immediately placed in antagonism to certain 
classes of their parishioners—by no means nec- 
essarily the criminal classes—and their spiritual 
usefulness is hindered. I am sorry to say that 
those state-parson-magistrates are generally the 
most severe of judges. A double illustration of 
the incapacity of these county magistrates and 
of the well-known truth that work is never well 
done (save in very exceptional cases) for nothing 
has been afforded this last week, and has shocked 


even those defenders of abuses of all kinds, so’ 


long as they be of long standing, the Tories. 
One set of country Solons have sent a girl of fif- 
teen to prison for fourteen days, and afterward 
four years to a reformatory, for plucking a fuch- 
sia from the garden of an almshouse; and an- 
other set have sentenced a diabolic miscreant, 
for skinning a sheep alive, to pay a fine of forty 
shillings! In the former case, at all events, I 
am sorry to say two clergymen were on the bench, 

There are Dogberrys in every land, but there 
is so much ‘‘ cur” in such dogs as these, and so 
much poison in the berry, that humanity is out- 


On the other hand, there are some folks who 
have no sympathy with humanity, but rather ar- 
ray themselves, as it were, with the powers of 
evil against it. While every body else is shocked 
at the devastation caused by the floods of ‘Tou- 
louse, and are doing their best to mitigate the ca- 
lamity, the ultramontane press seems rather 
pleased by it than otherwise. It was mooted, it 
seems, in the Municipal Council of ‘Toulouse, of 
late, that a statue should be erected to ‘‘ the glo- 
rious and miraculous shepherdess of Pibrac’”—a 
hysterical girl who has been telling a series of 
enormous lies about her personal acquaintance 
with the Virgin Mary. No such rude statement 
of fact was made, however, but the council simply 
observed that since a fountain was wanted, they 
preferred a fountain in the market-place to the 
proposed statue. ‘‘ And now,” says the Gazette 
de Nimes, triumphantly, “‘God has fulfilled the 
wish of these honorable councilors, and sent a 
fountain to the capital of Languedoc which they 
little expected.” 

When Mr. Disraeli proposed the vote the other 


coming visit to India, he expressed his confidence 
that the agreement of the House would be unan- 
imous, which shows to what a late period of life 
persons of a sanguine temperament can retain 
their great expectations. ‘The result was by no 


means & unanimous approval, but some very hard | 





hitting indeed, all the ‘‘ working-men’s” membets, 
as they are called, protesting that the opinien ef 
the “great centres of industry” was that the 
Prince could do no good in India, and had much 
better stop at home. They were especially 
“down” upon that part of the vote that appor- 
tioned a sum for giving presents to Eastern po- 
tentates, observing that they did not understand 
the generosity that gives presents at other peo- 
ple’s expense. Nothing is more amusing than 
the quiet impudence with which our lovers of 
things as they are take it for granted that there 
is no feeling in the country in the contrary di- 
rection. The grant will, I have no doubt, be 
largely increased ; but even as it is, a traveler 
who costs £52, 000 for his j journey out and home, 
and who starts with £60,000 in his pocket to 
reach entertainments in which £: 30,000 are to be 
expended, is rather an expensive personage to 
fit out. The suggestion, however, of some ill- 
natured persons that this is a “‘new way to pay 
old debts,” that the Prince means to save some- 
thing out of it to stop the mouths of creditors at 
home, is ridiculous. It is no use dispensing with 
half a kidney from your own breakfast table to 
feed a pack of hounds. 

‘*The Campbells are coming,” with a venge- 
ance, from their ancestral seat at Inverary to 
push men from their stools in the commercial 
world. One of them—a brother of the Marquis 
of Lorne, and therefore brother-in-law of the 
Princess Louise—is a tea-taster, and in becom- 
ing so,I have no doubt, also showed not only 
that he had a taste for tea, but knew on which 
side his bread was buttered; another is, I be- 
lieve, in the corn trade; and a third, Lord Wal- 
ter Campbell, has now joined the firm of Hel- 
bert, Wagg, & Co., stock-brokers. So if any of 
our American cousins want to buy a hundred 
pounds’ worth of stock, they may patronize the 
brother of the brother-in-law of half the kings 
and emperors in Europe, and pay no more com- 
mission than though they applied to Mr. Wagg. 
If I bring any body into personal connection 
with royalty by this suggestion, I hope they will 
remember who introduced them. 

Sir John Bennett, alderman and watch-maker, 
and brother of that W. C. Bennett whose ‘*‘ Baby 
Mary” and songs about children generally are 
familiar to many of my readers, made a good re- 
mark the other day, though it did smack of the 
shop. ‘* You can stop a clock at any moment, 
but you can not stop a watch. So it is with the 
talk of men and women. Man is a great ugly 
coarse machine, but you can silence Aim; wom- 
an is a beautiful fragile jeweled thing, but she 
will run on till she stops of herself.” It is the 
custom to sneer at Sir John. Some people even 
go so far as to say it would be impossible for 
them to be knighted now that he has got a title, 
but there are very few titled folks that can coin 
a better metaphor. 

It is a moot question whether there are not a 
good many murderers who escape punishment, 
even in a civilized country like England, where 
neither trouble nor expense is spared in matters 
of police. Within the last twenty years I can 
remember only some half a dozen cases in which 
the capital crime was for certain committed, and 
the perpetrators never brought to justice. On 
the other hand, there are, no doubt, many cases 
in which the open verdict of ‘‘ Found dead” has 
been returned, when it should have been ** Will- 
ful murder.” Upon the whole, however, though 
a few murderers may escape, I think the proverb, 
** Murder will out,” holds good, as far as the 
crime itself is concerned. Sooner or later the 
fact of foul play having taken place is discovered. 
A curious example of this took place last week. 
A man who had been taken up by the police 
some time ago upon suspicion of having caused 
the death of his wife, but was acquitted, has 
drowned himself in the Thames. His parting 
words to his only child were these: ‘‘ These are 
the hands, girl,” said he, showing them to her, 
‘*that murdered your mother two years ago.” 

Among the many choice “‘ drinks” for which 
you are so celebrated i in America, it is probable 
that “‘ mountain port” is not included. This is 
a cheap imitation of that national though foreign 
wine to which England owes its hereditary gout, 
and it is not very good. 

‘* Why do they call it ‘mountain port?’” in- 
quired a languid Londoner, oppressed by the 
cloud of advertisements of this vintage upon the 
walls. 

“I suppose because it’s of no valley,"* was the 
reply. R. Kemsuez, of London. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Grern-corn Propprve.—One dozen ears of tender 
corn, which, however, must be fully ripe, grated from 
the cob; or, if cut, take the pains to pass the knife 
through the grains before beginning to slice them 
from the cob. Then with the point of your knife 
scrape the cob clean, for the sweetest part of the grain 
may otherwise adhere to it. Now beat up very well 
three eggs, and add to them a pint of sweet milk, half 
a cupful of butter, one spoonful of sugar, pepper and 
salt. Bake in a well-heated oven. In winter this dish 
can be prepared from dried corn, but is, of course, not 
80 good as when made of the fresh vegetable. 

To Stew Corn.—Choose well-filled but tender ears. 
Cut it from the cob with two cuts to the grain, also 
making an incision lengthwise of the ear. It can then 
be cut off the cob without the skin. Then put the 
cobs on to boil in a stew-pan, covering them with 
water. When well cooked, having boiled for twenty 
minutes, say, take them ont, and into the water in 
which they were boiled put the corn. When sufficient- 
ly stewed—only a few minutes are required—season 


night for the Prince of Wales’s expenses ta hie | with pepper, salt, cream, and butter, adding 4 little 


sugar, if preferred very sweet. This recipe may be 
relied upon as a peculiarly excellent one, the sweet- 
ness of the corn being unsurpassed when the direc- 
tions are exactly attended to. It originated in the 


| Valley of Virginia. 


| 
} 





* Cockney for “ value.” 
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Cashmere Mantilla, 


Tuts black cashmere 
mantilla is lined with lus- 
tring, and trimmed with 
a beaded passementerie 
border and guipure lace. 
‘fo make the mantilla first 
join on the piece turned 
down in Supplement on 
Fig. 72°, and set Figs, 
72* and 72> together along 
the line cat across accord- 
ing te the corresponding 
letters (see diagram of 
Figs. 72*, 72 reduced to 
one-fifteenth of full size), 
Then cut of the material 
and lining one whole piece 
from Figs. 72°, 72°, sew 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIIL, Fig. 73. 


up the shoulder pleats 
indicated on the pat- 
tern, and sew up the 
mantilla from 72 to 
73 along the straight 
line partly indicated, 
so that a Bedouin 
pleat is formed. Run 
the material and lin- 
ing together on the 
outer edge, and set 
on the trimming as 
shown by the illus- 
tration. Furnish the 
mantilla with hooks 
and eyes at the bot- 
tom of the waist in 
front for closing. 


Crochet Purse, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 








dation of 83 st. (stitch) for one of the pockets on the ends. In 
connection with this crochet for the first bar of the middle part 
a double ch. foundation of 88 st. as follows: 2 ch., carry the 
crochet needle around the vein at the left of the first ch., passing 
it from the upper to the under side, throw the thread on the nee- 
dle, and draw it through in a loop, throw the thread on the nee- 
dle again, and draw it through both loops on the needle. »* Draw 
the thread through the vein at the left of the st. worked last in 
a loop, throw the thread on the needle, and draw it through both 
st. on the needle, and repeat from x until the requisite length 
has been obtained. After finishing the bar work a single ch. 
foundation of 83 st. for the pocket at the other end of the purse, 
and then fasten.the thread and cut it off. In the first round lay 
on the thread anew where the foundation was begun, and for the 
first pocket work 1 de. (double crochet) on the first foundation 
st., then 41 times alternately 1 ch., 1 de. on the second following 
st., but in doing this inclose the double ch. foundation crocheted 
in the preceding round between the seventh and eighth de., lay- 
ing it in a loop, so that it hangs on the right side (see Fig. 2). 
In doing this the shape of the pocket is at the same time begun 
within the last 35 
dc., and the begin- 
ning of the flap is 
formed within the 
first 7 de. . Of 
course the bar 
should move free- 
ly in the space be- 
tween the respect- | 
ive de. For the 
second bar of the 
middle part work 
a double ch. foun- 
dation of 88 st., 
and for the pocket 
at the other end 
of the purse work © 
42 dc. separated “@ 
each by 1 ch. on 
the 83 st. of the 
single ch. founda- 
tion, but with the 
35th and 36th de., 
and with the sin- 
gle ch. between 
these de., surround 
the second bar in 
*, this round, so that 
it hangs on the 
right side of the 
work (see Fig. 2). 
At the end of the 










CASHMERE MANTILLA. 


For pattern see Supplement, No, XII, Figs. 72*, 





Fig. 1.—Parasou witn Fan. 
(See Fig. 2.] 
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Fig. 2.—PAarasou with 
Fan,—[See Fig. 1.] 
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round fasten thethread 
and cut it off. Work 
seventeen rounds more 
like the round just de- 
scribed, but in work- 
ing a round on the first 
pocket of the purse al- 
ways surround the bar 
of the preceding round 
at the respective point, 
and on the second 
pocket always use the 
bar which was worked 
in the same round. 
Join the lower parts, 
of the pockets on both 
sides with a round of 
single crochet. Be- 
fore working the fringe 


of steel beads, as shown 
by the illustration, on 
both ends of the purse 
and on the pocket flaps, 
slip on two steel rings, 
which hold together the 
bars in the middle of the 
purse. ° 


Parasol with Fan, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tue parasol shown by 
Fig. 1 contains a fan in 
its. hollow stick; the 
latter is covered with 
black leather, and fur- 
nished with a silver- 
plated handle. The 
rings on the middle of 
the stick ares:lver-plated 


also, and on the upper 
ring is a swivel hook 
with chain and belt hook attached, so that 
the parasol may be fastened to the belt (see 
Fig. 2) while the fan is being used. The fan 
may easily be drawn out of the upper part of 
the hollow stick ; the lower part of the latter 
at the same time forms the handle of the fan, 
which is shown open by Fig. 2. The 
covers of the fan and of the parasol are 
of black poult de soie, and the latter is 
trimmed with a ruffle of the same ma- 
terial, which is pinked on both sides, as 
shown by the illustration. 


Tus purse is work- Fig. 1.—Crocuet Purse.—{See Fig. 2. ] 
ed with blue saddler’s 
silk, and is trimmed 
with a fringe of steel beads, and furnished with 
steel rings. It is a very safe receptacle for 
money, as it can not be opened without a pre- 
vious knowledge of its mechanism. ‘The mid- 
dle portion of the purse consists of a 
number of single bars five inches and 
three-quarters long. In crocheting the 
purse this part is joined with the ends, 
consisting each of a pocket furnished 
with a flap, in such a manner that sim- 
ply.by drawing out the bars of the mid- 
dle part an opening is formed in the 
pockets underneath the flaps, which im- 
mediately close on grasping the middle 
part of the purse. ‘To make the purse, 
which is worked lengthwise in single 
rounds, make a ch. (chain stitch) foun- 











Designs for Tidies or Veils. 
Darned Tulle.—Figs. 1-3. 
THESE designs are worked on white 
or black tulle with cotton twist, glazed 
cotton, or black silk, as shown by the 
illustrations. 
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Fig. 1.—Desien ror Trpres or VEILS. 


Fig. 3.—Desten ror Trpies or VEILs, 
Darxnep TULe. 


Darnep TULLE, 


Fig. 2.—Desien For Tipius on Vetts.—Darnep TULLE. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Curntrx.—Yes, the eldest young lady in the family 
has the right to print “ Miss” on her cards, omitting her 
given name. The younger sisters are ‘‘ Miss Mary,” etc. 
We can not commend one cook-book above another. 
For hints on etiquette read the Bazar Book of Decorum, 
price $1, sent by mail from this office. 

Svussorreer.—Infants wear long robes with waist 
and skirt in one, not separate waists. They do wear 
pinning blankets, or, a8 many call them, barrow-coats. 
The price of the entire set of patterns for an infant’s 
wardrobe is 25 cents. They are put in just such en- 
velopes as all our patterns are. 

A.—Use any plain basque and deep over-skirt pat- 
tern for your traveling dress that will not be worn 
until September. These have this advantage—they 
can be altered to any shape that may be introduced 
next season. Your black silk should be trimmed with 
lace or fringe and pleatings. For your colored silk 
use shirred flounces and puffs. A wrap like the col- 
ored silks will be worn in the fall. Black cashmere 
and Sicilienne sacques and mantles will be worn with 
various dresses. It is too soon to tell you their exact 
shape “or trimming. You should wait until the first 
of September, if not later, before making. Lambre- 
quins for mantels are very much used. White fans 
that are not too elaborate are used at church and else- 
where as well as with evening toilettes. 

R. M.—To overcome your bashfulness and make 
yourself an agreeable companion, you should store 
your mind with useful knowledge, so that you will 
have something worth hearing to say on most sub- 
jects; then do not think of yourself when you talk, 
and disabuse yourself of the idea that others are think- 
ing of you. 

Mrs. M. A. G.—Your silk sample did not reach us. 
As you did not tell the color of your lower skirt, we 
can not tell you what color the plaid should be that is 
used with it. The prevailing color of the lower skirt 
should always appear in the plaid. 

Youne Lavy.—You will find hints about ladies’ un- 
der-clothing in the New York Fashions of Bazar No. 
81, Vol. VIII. In regard to the number necessary, half 
a dozen of each article are considered requisite, as 
that number insures you three changes a week; but 
most ladies take pleasure in sccumulating piles of 
snowy lingerie, and the taste is commendable. The 
physicians’ objection to linen under-wear is that it 
chilis the wearer when moist with perspiration. 

J. P, 8.—Infants’ robes measure a yard in length 
from neck to edge of hem; some mothers exceed this 
and add a quarter of a yard. They are usually trimmed 
around the bottom. The mull dress you describe would 
be very handsome. French nansook is more durable. 
The embroidery you mention will make appropriate 
trimming. 

U. H. D..—We do not publish addresses in this col- 
umn. The Roman brooch for fastening sashes and 
ties is sold at any of the Broadway shops here. Pat- 
terns for under-clothing are graded as all our cut paper 
patterus are. You will need to send bust measure as 
usual, 

Mus. L. C. D.—We have given many patterns for 
crocheting tidies. 

Nerriz.—You will see from answers given above 
that it is too soon for novelties for fall dresses. At 
present we commend basques and plain full over-skirts 
of simple shapes that do not cut up the material, and 
can be altered into new styles next season. Pleatings 
for your blue serge, and bias shirred flounces of velvet 
or of silk for your silk dress, are the only suggestions 
we feel justified in making. Make your white muslin 
aprons by pattern of figure No. 2 on first page of Bazar 
No. %, Vol. VII. Trim with gathered ruffles edged 
with lace. 

Jxnxre E. D.--Colored table-cloths are used for 
Juncheon, also for breakfast. Put any pretty porce- 
lain jars, vases, trays, or fine glass pieces you have on 
your sideboard. These are now as much thought of 
as silver or gold pieces, 

N. M. C.--A card on which your thanks are written 
may be thrown out of your window to the serenaders, 
or, if you are more hospitably inclined, they may be 
invited to the dining-room to a collation. 

M. L. M.—Dress your long thick hair in hanging 
braids when at home. Twine your braids around your 
head for the street. 

Onz ux Dovet.—It is a matter of choice; there is no 
reason why you should not continue wearing your 
first wedding-ring after your second marriage. 

A Reevtar Sussortmer.—It is always safe to buy 
plain colors. Dark brown and gray will be in vogue 
again in the winter, Camel's-hair is preferable to 
cashmere or merino. Woolen and silk goods will be 
united in winter costumes. Basques and over-skirts 
will certainly be worn again, but it is too soon to tell 
you what changes will be made in them. Trim your 
traveling dress with wide wool braid instead of bias 
plaids or stripes. 

Mrs. L.—We did not formerly make purchases for 
our readers. From the beginning we have declined 
to do 80, 

Cora.—A black cashmere dress trimmed with wool 
braid will be very useful to you in this climate. Read 
New York Fashions of the present number of the 
Bazar for hints.. Your brocade would make a pretty 
basque and apron, with sleeves and skirt of brown 
silk. Trim your plaid wrapper with bias bands of blue 
silk. 

Mus. E. 8. J.—We do not furnish samples and ljsts 
of prices of fabrics to our readers. 

Kirme.—Yon should wear kid gloves of lighter 
brown than the woolen part of your suit. 

Rosamonp.—The word “ dear” used at the beginning 
of your letter, as “‘ Dear Mr. Smith,” is a mere form, 
and will certainly not be construed as “ encourage- 
ment” by tae gentleman whose offer of marriage you 
write to refuse.—High and low colffures are equally 


lar. 
C. ©. G.—We advise all such inquirers as yourself to” 


read the Ugly Girl Papers, a book sent from this office 
on receipt of $1. 

A Sunsorwer.—Ecra means unbleached, and is a 
very pale shade of buff. 

Many.—The custom here is to make the basque and 
over-skirt of the figured or striped goods, with plain 
sleeves and lower skirt ; this fashion is reversed abroad, 
and the arrangement you suggest is used. Do not mix 
the trimmings. Use plain black corded silk buttons. 
Pillow-slips should fit smoothly over the ticks, Ruffles 
for fluting are made twice the length of the part to be 
ruffied. All dresses whether thick or thin are now 
corded around the armholes. 

Svupsoriser.—Illusion will not do for trimming Swiss 
muslin, Use pleatings and puffs of the muslin edged 
with lace. Make with a puffed basque and deep apron 
vver-skirt. Silk sacques and mantles will be worn in 
the fall. Get a white chip hat trimmed with white 
twilled silk and flowers. Wear your hair in a low 
‘Grecian coil. 





THE “HOUSEKEEPER” OF OUR 
HEALTH. 


Tue liver is the great depurating or blood- 
cleansing organ of the system. Set the great 
housekeeper of our health at work, and the foul 
corruptions which gender in the blood and rot 
out, as it were, the machinery of life are gradu- 
ally expelled from the system. For this purpose 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery, with 
small daily doses of Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Purga- 
tive Pellets, are pre-eminently the articles needed. 
They cure every kind of humor, from the worst 
scrofula to the common pimple, blotch, or erup- 
tion. Great eating ulcers kindly heal under 
their mighty curative influence. Virulent blood 
poisons that lurk in the system are by them 
robbed of their terrors, and by their persevering 
and somewhat protracted use the most tainted 


system may be completely renovated and built | 


up anew. Enlarged glands, tumors, and swell- 
ings dwindle away and disappear under the in- 
fluence of their great resolvents. Sold by all 
dealers in medicines. 

**Claude, a child about three years old, was 
greatly affected with sores on his legs and feet, 
so that he could not wear his shoes and stock- 
ings. Had a great deal*6f trouble with him. 
Had tried many remedies ineffectually. At last 
we tried"the Golden Medical Discovery, and in 
about three weeks he was entirely cured, his 
sores were all healed, and health much improved. 

** Respectfully yours, J. W. Borer, 
**Vermillion, Edgar Co., IlL., Jan. 29th, 1875.” 
—[Com.] 





Mone hearts are captured by a fresh and brilliant com- 
lexion than by the most symmetrical and classic face, 
if pallid or sallow. All women know this, and as 
Larep’s Bioom or Youru develops the charm where it 
does exist sa every lady who does not 
it should use the “ loom.” Procurable from all drug- 
gists.—[Com.] 





Tur Madame Griswold Skirt-Supporting Corset and 

—- -Supporter is destined to have the largest sale of 

y skirt-supporting corset in the world. Sold only by 

lc Sn. Agents wanted at 21 East 16th Street, 
B. —[{Com.} 











Coryine Wuren.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease, This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receiptof 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 








In STRENGTH and PURITY 


Superior to any other, therefore 


Most Economical. 


R. H. MACY & CO,’S 


FANCY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 


Catalogues and samples sent free to any address, 
Orders by mail attended to with speci: 


14th St. and Sixth Ave., New York. 
OOKING GLASSES, 


Picture Frames, Cornices, Gilt Tables, and 


Pat, Adjustable Mirrors, 
In which we can “see ourselves as ee 3 see us, 
front, side, and back view at on 
Manufactured by SCOTTRON & ELLIS, Sate W. A, 
WILLARD, 177 Canal Street, New York. 
we Send stamp for Circular. 


AN OLD AND RELIABLE REMEDY. 


DR. WISHART’S WORM SUGAR 
DROPS, as a Vermifuge for Children, has stood the 
test of ten years. Thousands of mothers can testify 
that they are — They are prompt in their cation 
and agreeable to the taste—no, trouble to induce chil- 
dren to take Ad Sold by all D ists at 25 cents a 
Box, or sent by Mail on Tessie the price at the 
ae Depot, No.232 N. Second St., Philadelphia,Pa. 


BUY J. &P. COATS’ BLACK 
THREAD for your MACHINE. 


_ HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


Enclose stamp for illustrated Reduced Price- 
List of reliable Hair Goods and Hair 
Jewelry. CHAS. V. PECKHAM 

TTT Broadway, opposite A. T. Stewart's, New York. 


MOCKING-BIRDS sso EARE |? 
[MPORTED Embroidered goods, , aper patterns for 


stamping and perforating machines and accessories. 
69 East Twelfth Street. - VIGOUROUX, Importer. 






































The Latest Novelty'! 


The Dress Reform 
‘uk Corset-Waist and Skirt- 
Supporter. 
@imnaae ea 6th, 1875.) 
A ——— want at last satisfied. 
Bink Spee for those who can not 


Suitable alike for children, miss- 
es, young and elder) Indies. 
Says Dr. Sara E. Brown, a ag ee dey physician 
in Boston, and one of the Dress mumittee : 
“T consider it the best potas ng terwomn a corset 
and waist I have ever seen, having the advantages of the 
former without its evils.” Sent by mail on receipt of 

“~~ Children, $1 50; Misses and Ladies, $250. In stat- 

ng size give waist measure outside of dress. Address 
GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


THE COMBINATION 
Shoulder-Brace Corset. 


(Patentep Oct. 27th, 1874.) 

The best-fitting and most comfort- 
able corset m: The Shoulder- 
Brace expands the chest, supports 
the garments, is easily adjusted, and 
yet there is no possibility of the 
a sl ipping off. The bosom form 

is perfec t, containing no bones 
or wires. It is the only corset that can be ef ae 
ommended alike by physicians, singers, » 
dressmakers. Sent by Lee) on receipt of Satteen, 
Col. & White, $1 75; En ag: Sea Col. & White, $2 50. 
- stating size, give waist measure outside “ed al 
Agents and Canvassers wanted. Send for Circulars. 
Address Geo. Frost & Co.,287 Devonshire St., Boston. 


Suplee Easy-Threading Needles 


FOR SEWING-MACHINES. 

Needle can be threaded 

100 _— a minute 
in the dark, 

Put up in packages of 144 
~» needles in 24 elegant bronze 
Ay and gold ket cases. 75 
) cents zen. For Sam- 
ple half Dozen, send 40 cts. 


Address SUPLEE NEEDLE 
CO., 689 Broadway, N. Y. 


MOTHS emu 


Carpets, and byeapscr iy without injury to the 
most delicate color or goods. The expense for mate- 
rial and labor to clear them from the largest Parlor 
Suit will not exceed One Dollar. For ONE DOL- 
LAR we will forward recipe and instructions, and 
GUARANTEE all we claim or refund the money. We re- 
fer to any National Bank in our city, and the Commer- 
mercial Agency of Messrs. Dunn & Co. 

NEWTON & DAVIS, Bixeuamron, N. Y. 


Work of Cod in Creat Britain 


The Work of God in Great Britain: under 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey, 1873 to 1875. 
With Biographical Sketches. By Rurus W. 
Crark, D.D. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Dr. Clark’s volume is marked by his well-known 
graphic style, by intense sympathy and euthusiasm, 
and by a skillful presentation of the preachers, and of 
the origin, progress, principles and issues of the reviy- 
al.—Christian Intelligencer. 

This book is well worthy of the careful reading of 
a)l.—Christian Instructor. 

Will be welcome to thousands of readers.—Albany 
Evening Times. 

Dr. Clark has made a very useful book out of the 
materials before him. —Congregationalist. 

Dr. Clark's book is a permanent and valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of revivals, and should be 
read and pondered by all ministers and earnest work- 
ers.—Christian Advocate, 

The book is very suggestive, and will be productive 
of good wherever circulate.—Zion’s Herald. 

It is a very clear, concise, and well arranged nar- 
rative. The narrative is composed of extracts from 
the various local publications. These extracts have 
been made with discrimination and an evident famil- 
iarity with editorial methods. Christian workers in 
this country will be eager to get this latest and most 
complete record of the work abroad that has thus far 
been published.—Sunday-School Times, 

A very complete account of one of the most remark- 
able revival movements on record. The widespread 
interest excited by the work of Moody and Sankey 
will find an intellectual gratification in the perusal 
of this volame.—J. ¥. Sun. 

Dr. Clark has a happy faculty of presenting truth in 
the form of a narrative; introducing anecdotes and 
incidents in the right place, throwing in the instruc- 
tive reflection when the subject calls for it, and thus 
making his work constantly attractive and perma- 
neutly useful.— Observer, 

















Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


G3” Haneer & Buoruxns will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States 
or Canada, on receipt of $1 50. 





LAPHAW'S s hbk BRAiDE 
re ees of 


, American, Racy Home, Rem! 
ton, Grover and B: , Secor, and Wil- 
cox and Gibbs Mechines. Goods stamped 
on wrong side. oO pal patterns 
. _ Agents wanted every-where. 
Price, $2.50. Name Machine. Aek your 
Agent for te For Circulars, Price-lists, 
rms 


— CANCER. _ 


We remove Cancer without Pain, no Caustics or 
Knife used. The Cure is Perfect. Inclose 25 cents for 
a couines oom and references. Address, 

ms, PA RK & Mo SH, No. 21 East 16th 8t,,N. Y. 


RE NCH ‘STAMPING PATTERNS.— 
L. CENDRIER, 104 Grand Street, cor. Mercer, 
N. ¥. (Cg Send for Circular. 








; in Laces, Saeques, Cardinal Capes, Embroideries, &e. 
p menos Also, NEW FANS, FANCY TIES, SASH RIBBONS, &c. 


MILLER & GRANT, 879 Bresdway, N.¥. Orders by mail promptly filled. 





HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


L. SHAW 


Has now open the grand, new establishment, 


54 West 14th Street, 
a few doors from R. H. Macy’s. 
a ae eee 


BRANCH STORES: 
864 Bowery, gor, Fourth St and $46 Sixth Ave., bet. 
t and 224 Sts., w 9 ap aeaien. 
Thsdiidind ands at Women air Goods in the city 
positively retailed at wasneve prices, Satisfaction 
guaranteed or goods returnable. 


The finest collection of f Colffures, snd 00 and upward. 

Short Hair men jc wy rw a 

Finest quality Hair itches, solid, not dyed. 

18 inches, 4 ounce weight.. es) 

22 inches, 4 ounce weight... 

26 inches, 4 ounce weight. 

32 inches, 4 ounce weight.............+++... 0 00 

The finest and rarest amet of _—— aie, and 
= Hair on hand in age Sas 

A handsome collection of Curls, naturally ci curly a 

on hand in large variety, from $1 00 to $20 00. 

Frizettes in the choicest colors, 25c., 50c., $1 per y 

Ladies’ own hair made over in the latest "atylea, 

Combings made od 5c. and 50c. per ounce; or, by a 
newipiavented method, roots put Fil one way, $1 00 





per ounce. A special 

Just recei re of F. Courdray’s Au- 
rora or Golden lui, to bh h dark hair any ie of 
golden blonde, $2 

F. Courdray’s Maule Hair Te Tonic, $1 00 per bottle. 

F. Coandey's “ Brene Blanche,” for the complexion: 


a harmless preparation for the complexion, unri- 
valed for its i ualities in Ameri per 
box. Sold by L. SHAW only, 54 West Fourteenth 


864 Bowery, an Sixth Avenue, sole agent. 
Goods sent to yall the Sta 


when prepaid, free of 
all charges, or C.O.D., with privilege of examination. 


BY the late Professor Cairnes. 


The Character and Logical Meth- 


od of Political Economy. 


The Character and Logical Method of Polit- 
‘ical Economy. By J. E. Carrnes, LL.D., 
late Emeritus Professor of Political Economy 
in University College, London. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50. 











Sonie Leading Principles: of Po- 
litical Economy, 


Some Leading Principles of Political Economy 
newly Expounded. By J. E. Carrnes, LL.D. 
Crown 8yo, Cloth, $2 50. 


The most powerful and exact of our recent political 
economists.—London Times. 

No economical writer in England has, since Mill, 
commanded so much of public attention and respect. 
—The Nation, N. Y. 

Any thing written by Professor Cairnes on political 
economy is sure to command the attention of all who 
are i d in the develop t of a science which 
with every advance has discovered some erroneous 





policy or false doctrine, not only thwarting human 


progress, but also at variance with the particular in- 
terests of those who are supposed to benefit by it, 
and who defend and support it. —Spectator, London. 

The lucidity and logical coherence of Professor 
Cairnes’s writings render them admirable text-books 
for students, as well as useful for more mature think- 
ers. It is a real pleasure to read them.—Saturday 
Review, London. 

Mr. Cairnes differed from all his predecessors in 
finally and completely discarding the old notion that 
political economy is a cut-and-dried science—a system 
for laying down, in certain departments, the laws of 
human action from which men may, or may not, legit- 
imately depart, but from which they can not depart 
with the sanction of political economy. He sought, 
throughout his working years, to bring the principles 
of political economy to béar upon all the great politi- 
cal and social questions of the day, or, perhaps we 
should rather say, to see whether and how far eco- 
nomic principles could be brought to bear upon them, 
* * * Here Mr. Cairnes was able to give most impor- 
tant application to his special view as to the functions 
of political economy. He brought slavery within the 
range of science, and, subjecting it to a new standard, 
weighed it carefully, and conclusively proved it to be 
altogether wanting.— Atheneum, London. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





C2” Hanrer & Broruens will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


THE DOUBT and 
distrust which has always 
attended the first 





long since van- 
ished in the case of the 
ELASTIC TRUSS, which 
‘retains the rupture 
every case. Is worn with 
the test comfort night 
and day for the few weeks requisite to effect a cure. 
= r a reasonable price, and very durable. It is 
y mail ag Py where by the ELASTIC TRUSS 
COMP’ NY, No. 683 Broadway, New York City, 
who send their Circulars free when requested. 


Liprary or Con@Ress, } 
Coryrienst Orricg, at on tha ath 








To wit.: Bz rr 
of July, Anno Domini 1875, JACO) of the 
United States, has deposited i 
Book, the title or ear se of which is in the fol- 
lowing words, to wit.: A SUMMER IN SCOTLAND. 
od Jacosn Ansotr. With Engravings. New York: 

x & Brothers. The right whereof he claims as 

thor, in conformity with” the laws of the United 
States respecting copyrights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 

Librarian of Congress. 


The foregoing Cerificate of Co ight is issued to 
Jacob Abbott in continuation of the F fern of fourteen of the 
book therein named for the further te 
years from January 26, 1876, when the first term oa 
twenty-eight years will have expired. 


UPLEX VENTILATED GARTER.— 
The or Garter recommended by the medical pro- 
fession. Principal depot 543 Broadway, New Yor 





























Avevust 21, 1875.] 











HARPER'S BAZAR. 


: 551 





GILES’ 
INIMENT 


10DIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures Neuralgia, Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 
Bruises, or Wounds of every kind"in man or animal. 


Important TO Surana: mt ee, —Gi.rs' Liniwent 
Toptie or Ammonia. have sold - uantities of it. 
In no casé has it failed to ae satisfaction. ng Rae one 
speaks in its praise. Lameness, bunches, curbs, blood 
spavin. No stable should be without it. 

C. M. MOSEMAN & BROTHER, 
Harness, 114 Chambers St. 


Sold by all Druggists. Depot 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Only 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 

Bobbin Winder. 
For all shuttle sewing- 
machines. Pleasure and 
profit in its use, 

Will wind any size thread as perfect as the spool you 
buy. Your bobbin will hold nearly double the thread, 
which never s in sewn Your seam will 
always be handsome, elastic, an “will wash and wear. 
Saves time and patience. A child can use it. 
Never out of order. ** We regard it as in- 
valuable,.*°—New Haven Courier. A leading sew- 
ing machine President says, ** Every machine in 
the land ou ghe to have it. Select thing 
egpeck y ladies. Favorable terms. Sam- 



















for agents, 
ple by mail 


Address Mf, COOK, 317 Broadway,N. Y. 





Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Guapep ro Fit any Fievre, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 us to be nd- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. VI. 
waree- - PROOP CLOAK, with Cape and_ 


TIGHT. FITTING SINGLE-BREASTED RED- | 
» _ INGOTE HOUSE DRESS.................. 
BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and — 


a. 


erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old)... “* 52 
Vol. VII. 

YOUTH’'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Doubie- 
Breasted Vest, and ae cp er Pantaloons 
(for youth from 8 to 15 Oe “3 

ENGLISH BAS rat LO G@ OVER-SKIRT, and 
Wy Ge CREE, 0 Sas bewiccdcicwcradueccs = 

HENRI TROIS BASQUE, —_ Greek Over- 

skirt and French Round Skirt............... “ 

MEDICIS SACQUE, with Demi Over-skirt and 

SOUR RTORMON BNO ns 50 00s sccccccccesesscens ee | 


MEDICIS ype with a Frout Over- 
Skirt and Long Walking Skirt bad 

LADY’S RIDIN( ney 
and a Riding 8 

BELTED ; — with Le 


GIRL'S BASQUE, with Apron Front Over- 











skirt, and Skirt (for girl ph adh ay old) “ 25 
sha YY. "BASQUE, LONG Sa ont SCARF 
CK, an DEMT- TRAINED _ ee “gi 
curass BAS ROUND APRON, AND 
DEMIL-TRAID TED SKIRT “ 38 
LADY’S GABRIELLE WRAPPER “* 35 
FRENCH SACQUE, AND DEMI-TRAINED 
SKIRT with Pleated Back............... = @ 
ENGLISH CUIRASS, OVER - SKIRT WITH 
POCKETS, AND WALKING SKIRT...... “ 41 
CUIRASS POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.... “ 43 
ENGLISH SACQUE, with Long Apron- Front 
and Sow os Pe ary Sees “ 48 
ae BLE-BR TED WALKING JACKET, 
Empress « Over-siry and Walking Skirt..... “ 50 
WORTH AND FULL- TRAINED 
TRIMMED KiRT Papserdeebeccecvccsesseps * Sl 
Vol. VIII. 
DOUBLE-POINTED BASQUE, LONG TAB- 
LIER, AND POUF SKIRT................. a 3 
— FUR-LINED CLOAK, with Long Walk- 
RE cio a Pet sR bed ebaes seecceescce e¢ 
?— ~~ “LINED : er emai ew 
PIO SN SD keavcodadshscesecnes coceds 3 


GIRL’ 3 WARDROBE, French Sacque, with Di- 
agonal Front, Round Over-skirt, Pleated 
Waist Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 
Daren, and Apron (for girl from 5 to 15 
DORE GRD ctias cevechheaseheccess cébdminen’ = 0 

JOAN OF ARC BASQUE, with Apron Over 
skirt and Long Walking Skirt 

HENRI TROIS SAC 


UE, with Bouffant Over- 
“ 


skirt and Walking Skirt.................... iq 
aes ey with Shirred Tabiier and Walking 
A REA ENR IE 5 FSS ei 17 
SHIRRED meng UE, with Shirred Over-skirt 
“and Walkin i cnchven bécthdebdbeeestess “ 19 
HILD’S WA {DROBE, Box- Pleated Bloure 
Gabrielle, Yoke Slip, and ao (for child 
from 6 months to 5 years old)............... “ 21 
PLEATED BASQUE, with Brroi Collar, Deep, 
Round Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt....... 7 = 


MARGUERITE BASQUE AND OVER-SKIRT, 
NUGLID We MURMINIEEIEING, 64 cesta ccsccccccccccecs » 

FRENCH WALKING JACKET, with Short 
Back and Long Sides, Triple Apron, and 
Be WOMRIEE DING. 605s Sones ceccessesccs “ 26 

LOOSE BASQUE, with Cardinal Cape, Square 
Apron, and Walking Skirt..............6... * 38 


The Publishers will eend either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns sepurated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


pz ASES OF WOMEN, by GEORGE H. 
TAYLOR, M. a ais ages, contains New Methods, 
without Drugs, f ome Treatment and 
a Gare. — for $1 Cs Circalar on 

rt oot stamp. A. PARKER, 17 Wast 
B8t Street, New York, 


ADIES! CONSTITUTION WATER 

IS GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 

gives immediate relief. Dose 40 drops. For sale by 
all Druggists. 











The First and Main Object of Reading is to get Information. 





HOOKER’S 
CHILD'S BOOK OF NATURE. 





Part 1. Plants, 60 cts.; Part Il. Animals, 65 cts.; Part III. Air, Water, 
Light, Heat, &c., 65 cts. The Three Parts bound in 1 volume, $1 60. 





As a READING-BOOK FOR ScHooLs, as a class-book for beginners in ScrENCE, and as 
an aid in training children in HABITS OF OBSERVATION, this book is without a rival, 





From G. F. MoCuie.wan, President of School Board, Washington, D. C. 
We have adopted Hooker’s Child's Book of Nature for general use in our public schools, as an auxiliary 


reader, and find it doing splendid work. 


From E. A. Doouirrix, County Superintendent of Schools, Carrollton, TU. 


I have been using Hooker's Child’s Book of Nature all of the year. 


Last year I supplied the teachers, 


and they used them as a guide in giving oral instruction, but last fall I put the first book into the primary, 


and the other two into the intermediate department. 


great improvement on the oral plan. 


I am well pleased with the result, and believe it is a 


From C. A. Liste, Principal of High-School, Burlington, Towa, 


Hooker's Child’s Book of Nature is in use in the schools of this city. 


I can not commend it too highly. 


It merits all that is claimed for it. 


From Henry H. Betriein, Principal of Dore School, Chicago, IU. 


Iam much pleased with your Child's Book of Nature. 


I think it might be used with great advantage, 


both as a relief from severe toil and as an appetizer, exciting a desire in the child's mind for a larger ac- 


quaintance with nature. 


1 like the spirit of the book, and its freedom from technicalities. In the hands of the average teacher it 


must be productive of good results, 


From Everns W. Hitcarp, Professor of Geology, Zoology, and Botany, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Hooker’s Child’s Book of Nature is an excellent work for the purpose for which it is designed, viz, 
to excite the interest of children in the study of the natural sciences. 

From M. W. Boomer, Principal of Franklin School, Chicago, Ill. 

With sentiments so elevating, language so choice and easy of comprehension, instruction so correct and 
extensive without becoming tedious in its details, the book can not fail to meet the end for which it was in- 
tended. As a supplementary reading book, I have never met with one that comes up to my ideal so com- 

From G. L. Morse, Seeretary of Board of Education, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Hooker's Child’s Book of Nature has my approval so far that I shall recommend its adoption by otr 


pletely. 


board, and have little doubt but you will be favored with our order in the autumn. Can I say more? 


. 


From Wa. Lytiz, Superintendent of Public Schools, Oskaloosa, 
We have used the Child’s Book of Nature in our schools for two years and are well pleased with the 


result, 


‘From W. H. Merten, Superintendent of Schools, Delaware Co., Iowa. 
I am quite an admirer of Hooker’s Child’s Book of Nature, and would be glad to see it quite generally 
introduced as a reading book in the fourth and fifth Reader grades of all our schools. 
From D. Burt, State Superintendent of Schools, Minnesota. 
The Child's Book of Nature meets a want which’ has been long felt, but which has been hitherto un- 


supplied. 





Liberal terms for first ‘introduction. Copies for examination with a view to introduction 
sent to teachers and school officers on receipt of half the retail price. 
Catalogue and Descriptive Circulars of School and College Text-Books mailed free to any 


teacher or school officer on application, 
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LADIES! TRY THE 
“Gem” Skirt Supporter. 


It can be worn with or without 

a Corset, and relieves the waist 
of the weight and burden of the 
fee ey Fly Satisfaction guaran- 
ice 50 cts. Sample and 

circular mailed on receipt of price 
and two stamps, y Agents 


wanted, 
MINOR & GRANNISS, Sole 








“ROYAL DAGMAR” 


PERFUMES 


are exquisite, true, and lasting. Ladies and gentlemen 
sending their address will receive sample bottle of this 


CELEBRATED PERFUME FREE. 
Address EDDY BROS., 
862 Broadway, New York. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

One ih, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
la, on "receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers, 
Haxrer'’s Macazune, Harver’s Weexvy, and Haneen’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WreEkty, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Scvsonisens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: ee. 

The Volumes of the Macazinx commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumed of the Weexty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hareer & Brornens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Terms ror Apvertistine tv Harrer’s WEEKLY AND 
anper’s Bazar. 
"s Weekly. —Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
"s Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per line—eaih insertion. 
HARPER & BROTHERS; New York. 


Ha: 
Outside 





RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS. —F. Ba- | 
pouRxKav, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. 


Send for circular. 


Manufacturers, New Haven, Ct. - 





BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. Every pattern we issue will be cut by 
Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the head 
of his profession, and who is en ly the ablest 
dressmaker in the United States. What Worth is to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest au- 
thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 
postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 
of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirts, 
&c., that have ever appeared in this country. 

Address JAMES, MoCALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 

N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper's Bazar 
can be had at No. 48 East | 14th St., up stairs. 


ws fianging Pictures or Decorating at 25 


VY yard. Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 


Decobatin ng Co., 365 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


\ \ ] HITE Stamping Powder, that will stamp perfectly 
distinct on Black Cloth, Cashmere, Velvet, &c., 

45c. per box by mail. Made only’ by BENTLEY & BRO., 

2736 6th Ave., N.Y., or 132 Lexington St., Baltimore, Md. 


7 ADIES . i can have a clear te by 
using HA eo °Ss PARIA ITE 
face powder. Can be used without detection; gives 
welvet softness to the skin; does not rub off. Trial 
ample sent by mail on a Teceipt of two 3-cent stamps. 

Address ARRISON MAN’F'’G CO. 
15 North Ninth Street, Philade’ Ihia. Pa. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 

‘The subscriber leave to inform Book Canvass- 
era, Students, and who are seeking lucrative and 
respectable employment, that he is prepared to offer 
liberal inducements to those who will engage in the 
sale of the following new and popular works, by sub- 
scription, viz.: A new and — Dictionary of Re- 
ligious Knowledge, , by Rev. Lyman Asnorrt; the great 
Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical 
Literature, by M’ Cuuntook & Strone ; the authentic 
Journals of the late Dr. LrvINGsTONE, and the same 
work iin a cheaper form, at $2 50. Also, in a few weeks 
the order-books for the new work, “ Bible Lands,” by 
Rev. Henry J. Van-Lennep, D.D., ‘will be sendy. For 
further particulars, address AVER Y BIL 


Care of Harrkr & Brorurrs, New’ York. 
60 


a . week and expenses to all. Articles 
AN TED, First-class Lady Agents to 





_ 














new: staple as flour. Samples free. C. 
M. Lisineton & Buo., N. Y. or Chic ago. 


sell 








Madame Griswold’s Skirt-Supporting Corset and | 


Skirt-Supporter. It is meeting with unparalleled 

success. Address or DAD to 

. Mapame GRISWO 21 East 16th Street, N. Y. 
rday. Send tor Chromo Catalogue. 

$10°$255%1° UrFoRD's Sons, Boston Mass. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 
OT OF NEW BOOKS. 


DRAKE'S NOOKS AND Connans OF THE NEW 
ENGLAND COAST. Nooks and Corners of the 
New England Coast. By Samoxt Apaws Drake, 
Author of ‘‘Old Landmarks of Boston,” “ Historic 
Fields and Mansions of Middlesex,” &c. With nu- 
merous Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $8 50. 

Il. 

SERMONS OUT OF CHURCH. By the Author 

7 on “John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c, 12mo, Cloth, 


Ii. 

CAIRNES'S CHARACTER AND LOGICAL 
METHOD OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. The 
Character and Logical Method of Political Econ- 
omy. By J. E. Carrnzs, LL.D., Emeritus Professor 
of Political Economy in U niversity College, Lon- 
don, Author of ‘‘ Some Leading Principles of Polit- 
ical Economy Newly Expounded.” 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50. 

IV. 

CARLYLE’S EARLY KINGS OF NORWAY. The 
Early Kings of Norway; also an Essay on the Por- 
traits of John Knox. By Tuomas Cartyie, Author 
of “The History of Friedrich [1., called Frederick 
the Great,” “History of the French Revolution,” 
* Past and Present,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

Vv. 
GREEN'S SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
PEOPLE. A Short History of the English People. 
By J. R. Green, M.A., Examiner in the School of 
Modern History, Oxford. With Tables avd Colored 
Maps. 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 
VL 

HAVEN’'S MEXICO. Our Next-Door Neighbor. Re- 
cent Sketches of Mexico. By the Rev. Gireerr 
Haven, D.D., Bishop in the M. E. Church. With 
Maps and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 

VIL 

WOOD'S MAN AND BEAST. Man and Beast 
Here and Hereafter. Illustrated by more than 
Three Hundred Original Anecdotes. By the Rev. 
J. G. Woon, M.A., F.L.S., Author of “ Homes with- 
out Hands,” &c. S8yvo, Cloth, $1 50. 


VILL. 

THE WORK OF GOD IN GREAT BRITAIN: un- 
der Messrs. Moody and Sankey, 1873 to 1875. With 
Biographical Sketches. By Rurus W. Ciarxz, D.D. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

IX. 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS 
IN EUROPE and the East: being a Guide through 


Great Britain and Ireland, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Tarkey, Greec 2, 
Switzerland, Ty rol, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Russia, and Spain. With over One Hundred Maps 
and Plans of Cities. By W. Pemsroxe Ferriver, 


Author of “Harper's Phrase-Book,” and “ His- 
tory of the Rise and Fall of the Paris Com- 
mune.” Fourteenth Year. In Three Vols., 12mo, 
Full Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $38 0 per Vol. (the 
Vols. sold separately) ; or the Three Volumes in one, 
similar Binding, $7 00. 


» 4 
GILDERSLEEVE'S PERSIUS. The Satires of A. 
Persius Flaccus. Edited by Bast. L. Gripersireve, 
Ph.D. (Gottingen), LL.D., Professor of Greek in the 
University of Virginia. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 
x1 
MACREADY’'S REMINISCENCES, and Selections 
from his Diary and Letters. Edited by Sir Frep- 
FRIcK Po.Loox, Bart., ong of his Executors. With 
Portraits. Crown Svo, Cloth, $1 50, 


XIL. 

MOHAMMED AND MOHAMMEDANISM: Lec- 
tures Delivered at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain in February and March, 1874. By R. Bos- 
worts Smrra, M.A., Assistant Master in Harrow 


School; late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
With an Appendix containing Emanuel Deutsch's 
Article on “Islam.” 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


XII. 

ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY FOR 1874. Prepared by Prof. Srenosr F. 
Batrp, Assistant-Secretary of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. With the Co-operation of sore of the most 
Eminent Men of Science in the United States, Large 
12mo, nearly 900 pages, Cloth, $2 00. (Uniftrm im 
style and price with the volumes for 1871, 1872, and 
1873.) The Four Volumes sent by mail, postage pre~ 
paid, on receipt of Seven Dollars. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The following Novels are bound in Paper, 8vo, except 
where otherwise specified : 








The Way We Live Now. By Antuony Troitors. 
Illustrated. $1 50; Cloth, $2 00. 

Eglantine. By Exiza Tazor. 50 cents. 

Playing the Mischief. By J.W. Dx Forxst. 75 cents. 

Miss Angel. by Miss Tuaoxeray. Illustrated. 75 
cents. 


Ward or Wife. Illustrated. 25 cents. 
By Exiza F. Pottarp. 50 cents. 


The Lady Superior. 


Iseulte. 50 cents. 


Walter’s Word. By James Payn. 75 cents. 
Bluebeard’s Keys, and Other Stories. 


By Miss Tuack- 
ERAY. 75 cents. 


Our Mutual Friend. By Cuartes Dioxens. Illustra- 
ted. $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


Three Feathers. By Wm. Biaox. Ilystrated. $1 00. 


ear of the Gamp. By C o.W etsu Mason. Illustrated. 
$1 00 


Alice Lorraine. 


By R. D. Buackmore. 175 cents. 


Our Detachment. By Karuarive Kine. 50 cents. 
Mr. Vaughan’s Heir. 


Safely Married. 
Dacre,” &c. 


By Frank Lee Benepior. $1 00. 


By the Author of “Caste,” “ 
50 cents. 


Colonel 


ear Harevrr & Broruers will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price, 





= Hanrrer’s Catatogux mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents. 


& BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Square, N. Y, 




















‘There was an old man and his boys 

Stole down to a stream without noise. 

‘They rigged up some poles, and caught fishes by shoals, 
This lucky old man and his boys. 











There was a young maid from the West, 

Who went out in the Park gayly drest. 

The swells and the snobs said, “Oh, see how she bobs!” 
Which was all the remark that was made in the Park 
About the young maid from the West. 





























MIDSUMMER MADNESS. 





This is the season when dogs lose their reason, 


: fod vay eo pranks with our shins and our shanks; 


0 
To get out of 














